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* Genuine Windows® 7 Home Premium 64-Bit Edition $98 
* Intel® X58 Chipset Motherboard with USB 3.0 Card 

« NVIDIA® GeForce™ GTS 450 1GB Video Card 
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Fantastic Worlds 


The creative forces behind upcoming titles 
Dragon Age Il, Star Wars: The Old Republic, 
The Legend of Zelda: Skyward Sword, and 
The Lord of the Rings: War in'the North share 
the secrets of bringing fantasy realms to Jife. 
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Our fantasy issue kicks off 
with a look at this French 
downloadable.RPG that 
takes a different-approach 
to art direction and the use 
of mythology. 


We look at how dedicated 
people are keeping the art 
and tech of pinball alive. 
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. Bitmob 
e | Amember of the Bitmob 
= y community taiks about missed 
opportunities when it comes to making 
mobile games out of current events. 


PLASTIC AXE / UNPUBLISHED IN MESOPOTAMIA 
/ DECEMBER 2010 CALENDAR [32] // PLAYSTATION 2 


ETROSPECTIVE //MORTAL KOMBAT //CALL OF DUTY 
AFTER THE CREDITS: DEAD RISING 2 
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30 HIGH-INTENSITY MISSIONS CO-OP ON THE SAME SCREEN COMPETITIVE ARCADE MODE 


FIGHT TOGETHER WITH THE WEAPONS OF TOMORROW 
WW SHOSTREEON COMM 


W i i. ® PlayStation Portable 
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V Joe Rybicki of 


the blog Plastic Axe 


writes a regular 
column about 
music games 

for GamePro. 
This month, Joe 
takes a lighter 
tack, offering a 
comprehensive 
list of fun holiday 
songs for fans of 
music games. His 
list, sadly, doesn't 
include “Grandma 
Got Run Over by 
a Reindeer.” 


Ryan Rigney 
tells the story 
of the tearm 
behind what's 
considered 

to be the first 
video game 
from Iraq. Ryan 
is a freelance 
journalist who 
has covered 

the video-game 
industry from 
every angle for 
publications and 
sites such as 
Touch Arcade, 
Cinemablend, 
Macworld.com, 
and GamePro. 
You can easily 
get in touch 
with him by 
sending an 
e-mail to Ryan@ 
RKRigney.com. 


Julian Murdoch is older than dirt, 
which makes him uniquely qualified to 
play the “what ever happened to” game 
with this month’s story on the future and 
history of pinball. When he’s not hunting 
rural New England for pristine pins, you 
can find Julian on the GamersWithJobs. 
com podcast or deconstructing strategy 
games on Three Moves Ahead. His most 
recent GamePro piece looked at the rise 


of free-to-play MMOs at Turbine. 


» Andrew Hayward shows how the Call 
of Duty phenomenon began in this month's 
look at one of the biggest franchises in video 
games. Hayward is a freelance journalist and 
critic from Chicago. He's written for Official 
Xbox Magazine, 1UP.com, and Electronic 
Gaming Monthly, among other publications. 
You may follow him on Twitter at @ahaywa. 


Aaron Thomas owns a Virtual Boy, 3D0, 
N-Gage, and a Gizmondo, but don't hold that 
against him; he keeps these because he loves 
video games, even the failures. He’s also been 
playing Mortal Kombat since before “fatality” 
was a name, and he details the history of one 
of gaming's most controversial franchises in 
this month's Critical Analysis. He loves writing 
about video games and has been doing so for 
10 years. If you’ve been to Bitmob, GameSpot, 
Games Radar, IGN, or GamePro, chances are 
you've read, heard, or watched his work, rants, 
and laments. 


VBili Slavicsek is a natural fit for our “fantasy 
worlds” theme of our January 2011 issue. 
Considered one of the foremost experts on the 
Star Wars Expanded Universe and fantasy role- 
playing games, Slavicsek has been designing 
worlds for pen-and-paper RPGs for more than 
20 years. He’s the R&D Director for all things 
Dungeons & Dragons and holds the 20-sided 
die that helps him oversee the D&D multiverse. 
You can check out his most recent work in 

The Mark of Nerath D&D novel and the Castle 
Ravenloft board game. 


In theaters December 17 


Derezz threats in your own digital world with ESET Smart Security®. ESET enhances your system's overall performance 
and stops new threats before they attack, keeping you ahead of viruses, spyware, spam, and other online dangers. 


Visit www.eset.com/tron for your chance 
to win an ESET-protected Dell computer, 
aan LED TV, Tron merchandise, movie tickets 
Internet Security and more — $25, 000 | in prizes. 


Dell model shown may not be the exact ‘ood awarded i in ihe sweceniales, The actual prize will be of ae or greater ae No ip piles necessary to 
. enter or win. Void where prohibited. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States (i including District of Columbia), 18 years of age or older. For entry details 
2 and at Oficial Rules, visit www.eset. com/tron. Promotion ends 3M. spores 2010 by ESET, LLC, 610 W Ash Street, Suite 900. San oe. (A220 
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negionalizings Roleplaying 
In response to “Where Culture Fits Into Games” by AJ 
Glasser [GamePro.com] 


» I cant believe the _ all of the furor about BioWare's 
disparaging comme son Japanese role-playing games 
nobody in the arena oress followed up with a Japanese 
developer. Instead, they just encouraged an international 
flame war. I'm surprised this is the first 've heard of 
someone repeating the quote to [Square Enix Director 
Tetsuya Nomura, butit doesnt surprise me that he got 
upset. [he original comments were shockingly derogatory, 
tter out of a professional like 
diel Erickson than I do out of, 


and | honestly expected _ 
[BioWare Writing Director] Dar 
say, a NeoGAF 


forum poster. 


he} threw it 
devel Opel 
tting 


OM, as if pase like 
> really fascinating Se 

BI ¥ transplanted it in 

generic high-school anime 


Rebochan—via GamePro.com 


“e-mail letters, comments, ideas to feedback@: 


gamepro.coni 


_to sound derogatory, because I do enjoy the oc- 


DROP US ALINE AT FEEDBACK @GAMEPRO.COM 


When I think of a Japanese role-playing game 
versus a Western role-playing game, I don’t 
necessarily think of the differences in culture; 
I think of fundamental design choices distinct 
to the two nationalities. I associate JRPGs 
with linear stories, linear character develop- 
ment (both mechanically and narratively), 
certain repeated themes in world-building, 
and very tactical combat. I don’t mean for that 


casional JRPG, but I also agree with Erickson — 
that JRPGs aren't exactly “role-playing games. 
JRPGs don't offer any decision-making— 
the player doesn’t have any influence on the 
avatar. You're playing the predetermined role 
that the developers have provided for you. | 
don’t see JRPGs being about role-playing any 
more than any other game because, techni- 
cally, all games can be considered role-playing 
games; you re pretending to be someone else 
in another world. 
Higgles—via GamePro.com 


I feel I have to both agree and disagree with 
you regarding culture’s place in video games. 
There are definitely cases where a specific 
culture is a strong part of the game and it 
greatly benefits because of it—Atlus’s Shin 
Megami Tensei series, for instance—and 

I feel that culturally sensitive video games 
more often than not thrive on their cultural 
content rather than suffer for it. 

I think where a specific video game is de- 
veloped is certainly relevant, but in the end, 
there are still developers across the world 
capable of making wonderful games with or 
without their cultures influencing the titles 
in question. 
mana—via GamePro.com 


In response to “Does Gender Affect 
Game Reviews?” by Tae K. Kim 
[GamePro.com] 


The gaming industry is maturing, but there 
are those who aren’t capable of evolving with 
it. This creates two basic problems: First, 

we have games being made that are ona 
mature level emotionally and cognitively, but 
a majority of us—from journalists down to 
consumers—aren't able to accept this. Second, 


CONTINUED ON PG. 12 


INBOX 


there are too many people who make games 
but can’t understand human beings as the 
emotive entities that we are. 


Within creative media there are always 
going to be “high brow” and “low brow” 
concepts, but in a medium as young as 
gaming, those differences will obviously 
be more pronounced. Do you think that a 
film or book reviewer alters their way of 
thinking because the protagonist is male 
or female? 
clamfisted—via GamePro.com 


Much like music, film, and novels, video 
games are becoming their own, distinct art 
Ls > form. As such, they present the opportunity 

7 4 for varying forms of review, from snippets 

on Facebook statuses to doctoral disserta- 
tions. Gender and race considerations 
should be handled according to the intellec- 
tual level of the audience and the purpose of 
the publication as well as the subject matter 
of the game being reviewed. The review 
doesn’t have to be aggressive and volatile, 
nor does the importance of gender have to 
be the focus of the article. But there’s no 
reason why gender cannot be addressed at 
all levels of a review. 

MuthaLuv—via GamePro.com 


User Reviews: 


= 


I honestly didn’t see anything sexist in the 
portrayal of Samus Aran in Metroid: Other 
M. Some cried similarly foul with Bayonetta, 
claiming her portrayal was either too girlie 
or too sexy, so this may be a case of “eye 

of the beholder.” I still firmly believe that 
Other M offered an inside look into Samus’s 
psyche, and I’m sure that in that light, where 
our imperfections are displayed so uncom- 
fortably, anyone would seem weak and/ 

/ or wimpy. Samus was simply revealing her 
edd innermost weaknesses for everyone to see. 
ClassZeroCommander— 


Pokémon Gold and Silver versions via GamePro.com 


Any thoughtful person can spot a gender 
stereotype in a video game quite easily. 
The “weak, passive female” is as much a 
stereotype for women as the “stoic, loner 
male” is for men. What’s really dishearten- 
ing about the video-game industry is that, 
for many companies, female gamers simply 
don’t exist. 
Take, for instance, Dead Rising 2: 

Playboy paid for major product placement 
throughout the game, and as a result, play- 
ers are likely to find Playboy ads plastered 
throughout the mall where they otherwise 
wouldn’t be in real life. Like, say, across 
the hall from a children’s clothing store. I 
refuse to believe that such advertising adds 
a layer of realism to the experience—much 
more likely, it adds a layer of money to 
Capcom’s pockets. When they made the 
decision to partner with Playboy, I bet it 

oS a never occurred to them that women would 

_ | also be playing their game. 

_ co_op_love—via GamePro.com 
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ROCK the Halls 


Songs to get you in the holiday spirit 


f my math is right, 
this issue should be 
hitting newsstands 
right before 
December—which 
means that it’s 
beginning to look a lot like a 
multi-denominational winter 
period of celebration. With that 
in mind, I thought I'd take this 
opportunity to highlight some 
of the holiday-themed songs 
available for download from the 


various music games. 


“Blue Christmas” (The 
Pretenders, Rock Band): The 
Pretenders’ version of the tune 
made famous by Elvis Presley 
starts off as a fairly straightfor- 
ward cover. But make sure you 
stick around through the first 
minute and a half; after that, 
the band really starts showing 
off their punk roots. Yes, the 
Pretenders are based in punk. 
Look it up. 


“Christmas Is the Time to 
Say I Love You” (Billy Squier, 
Rock Band): Some rock artists 
can really sell a holiday tune. 

If you ask me, Billy Squier 

is not one of those artists. 


exactly your everyday holiday 
tune, but for some unfathom- 
able reason it totally works. 
Perhaps it’s the dead-on, 
country-style harmonies that 
bring everything together. 


“Hanukkah Blessings” 
(Barenaked Ladies, Rock 
Band and Lips): And here we 
have an example of a contem- 
porary artist really selling a 
holiday tune. The often-goofy 
Barenaked Ladies approach this 
one with surprising earnest- 
ness, and the result is a sweet 
little number that hits the 
right holiday notes. Half of 
the lyrics are in Hebrew, which 
may put off some players. But 
it’s always good to spread the 
spirit of the season around, 
don’t you think? 


“Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing” (Steve Ouimette, 
Guitar Hero 5): The guitar 
harmonies are what really 
sell this one, along with the 
interesting time signatures 
and changes. Well, that and 


Ouimette’s superactive playing. 


holiday classics hitting the store 
this season. 


“Lonely This Christmas” 
(Mud, SingStar): And here’s 
one for our readers across the 
pond. This 1950s revival-style 
dance-hall number brings 
Presley’s “Blue Christmas” to 
mind, with perhaps a bit more 
camp. Not exactly the most 
popular of Christmas tunes 
here in the U.S., but I’m told it’s 
a fairly popular number in its 
native U.K. 


“We Three Kings” (Steve 
Ouimette, Guitar Hero III): 
This traditional Christmas carol 
is perhaps a bit more jarring 
than “O Come, O Come 
Emmanuel” due to the in-your- 
face guitar-virtuoso shredding, 
but it’s an interesting take ona 
classic tune nonetheless. Once 
again, Ouimette shows why he’s 
been tapped for so many dif- 
ferent tunes in the Guitar Hero 
universe, pumping out walls of 
hammer-ons and pull-offs to of- 
fer up the challenge Guitar Hero 
fans crave. 


6 BUT MAKE SURE YOUSTICK AROUND THROUGH THE 
FIRST MINUTE AND A HALF; AFTER THAT, THE BAND 
REALLY STARTS SHOWING OFF THEIR PUNK ROOTS. YES, 
THE PRETENDERS ARE BASED IN PUNK. LOOK IT UP.9 


But then again, this song did 
happen in the early ’80s, and 
none of us can be blamed too 


much for anything we did back 
then. Regardless, this song has 
remained inexplicably popular 
for nearly three decades now. 
There’s no accounting for taste, 
I suppose. 


“The Christmas Song (Merry 
Christmas To You)” (Nat 
King Cole, Lips): For my 
money, this is the quintessen- 
tial performance of the quintes- 
sential Christmas song, one 

so powerful and popular that 

it prompted a rerelease (and 
retitling) of Cole’s The Magic of 
Christmas album. Do you think 
you can do justice to Cole’s 
velvety voice on this one? 


“The Dreidel Song” (Sister 
Hazel, Lips): OK, stick with 
me here: It’s a Hanukkah song, 
performed by an alt-rock band, 
in a bluegrass style. It’s not 


There’s a reason this guy’s 

been a Guitar Hero staple for 
years. If this sort of thing floats 
your boat, Ouimette’s recently 
released a solo album featuring 
most of the tunes he composed 
and/or recorded for the Guitar 
Hero series. 


“O Come, O Come Emmanu- 
el” (Christmas at the Devil’s 
House, Rock Band Network): 
You might think that a metal 
version of a traditional religious 
carol would be disrespectful, or 
at least incongruous. But this 
one totally works, in part due 
to the clever arrangement and 
in part because the original is 

a fairly dark-sounding tune to 
begin with. Now that the Rock 
Band Network is in full swing, 

I wouldn't be surprised to see 

a lot more interesting takes on 


“Wonderful Christmastime” 
(Paul McCartney, SingStar): 
In my experience, Paul 
McCartney’s signature holiday 
tune is one that you either love 
or loathe. (Don’t ask me which 
camp I fall into.) But either way, 
“Wonderful Christmastime” is 
near-ubiquitous on the radio 
this time of year, and it does 
have a tendency to worm its 
way into one’s brain...regardless 
of whether that’s a desirable 
thing for you or not. 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance 

writer who has spent the last 14 
years covering the video-game 
industry. He currently runs Plastic 
Axe, a blog about music games. 
Visit him at www.plasticaxe.com 
and follow him on Twitter at www. 
twitter.com/plasticaxe. 


Just like movies and televisions, PCs have evolved from 2D to 3D. 
Top PC manufacturers, game developers and consumers rely on 


NVIDIA® 3D Vision™ to deliver the best 3D PC experience available. 
A PC with 3D Vision can fundamentally change the way you interact 


with your PC. 
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or role-playing 
games in par- 
ticular, fantasy 
worlds come in 
two distinct fla- 
vors. First are the 
licensed worlds, usually based 
on an existing movie, television 
show, or comic book. The other 
flavor is the company-owned 
property, something developed 
first and foremost as a showcase 
for a game. 

Each has challenges, their 
advantages and disadvantages. 
I’ve worked on both flavors 
over the years. Let’s look at two 
examples from my career. 

Back in the late 1980s, I was 
part of the West End Games 
team that had the privilege 
to work on the original Star 
Wars Roleplaying Game. We 
had the unique opportunity to 
be granted stewardship of the 
greatest space fantasy of all 
time during a period when little 


else was happening with it. That : 


provided us with a great deal of 
latitude in our world design, as 

well as a huge responsibility to 

get it right. . 

We looked for places where 
we could naturally expand the 
universe by analyzing every 
scene of the films, every line of 
the scripts, and the few other 
examples of expanded content 
created up to that point (which 
wasn't really that much). In the 
end, we helped pave the way for 
the explosion of Expanded Uni- 
verse material that followed— 
and we helped expand and 
codify a universe that we loved. 
(Twi'lek and Ithorian as species 
names—those are mine.) 

With a licensed property, you 
have to treat the source material 


with respect to best care for the 
world in question. When devel- 
oping it for use in an RPG, you 
have to find ways to add detail 
that just wasn’t needed for the 
source material but is important 
for an ongoing campaign. You 
need to make sure that what 
you add seems like a natural 
outgrowth. It can be a delicate 
balance, and you really need to 
become an expert on the source 
material. Once you've got the 
world as it exists firmly in your 
mind, it’s easier to see what’s 
over the horizon. 

Just remember that it isn’t 
your world, no matter how 
involved in the creation of it 


looked for those that had 

a great idea that we could help 
grow into a thriving campaign 
world that belonged in the 
D&D multiverse. 

The one-page concept that 
rose to the top for me was the 
one we eventually selected. The 
idea that became Keith Baker’s 
Eberron campaign setting had 
just the right tone and unique 
vision that it inspired my team. 
We could imagine Keith’s idea 
as a living, breathing campaign 
world that we wanted to play _ 
in. So that’s the one we helped 
grow into an actual game prod- 
uct, novel line, and a successful 
online computer MMORPG 
that’s still going strong. 

With a new world built 
upon the core concepts of a 
well-established game system 
such as D&D, the first step is 
to establish parameters for 
the world. What’s the same? 
What’s different? We decided 
that everything that was in the 
Player’s Handbook had to be 
true in Eberron. Moreover, we 
wanted to find a place for all of 
the iconic monsters, classes, 
and races that made our fan- 
tasy worlds into D&D fantasy 
worlds. Once that was done, we 
added components to give the 
world its own identity. 

Whether creating fantasy 


6 YOU MUST DECIDE ON YOUR VISION, STAY TRUE 
TOIT, AND TREAT IT WITH RESPECT FROM THE 
MOMENT THE SEED IS PLANTED UNTIL IT GROWS 


INTO A MIGHTY TREE WITH MANY BRANCHES. 9 


you might be. What you add and 
codify must be usable by those 
creators and customers that 
come after you. To do this, you 
have to keep your inner fan in 
check. What you make isn’t just 
for you but for everyone who 
touches the property after you. 
You have to consider the needs 
of the universe in everything 
you do, not just your fancies. 

In the early 2000s, after 
successfully launching a new 
edition of Dungeons & Dragons 
for Wizards of the Coast, we 
embarked on a search for a new 
campaign setting. We opened 
the search to the broader D&D 
community, and the response 
was overwhelming. The level of 
creativity and imagination was 
staggering, but when it came 
time to choose the finalists, I 
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worlds from scratch or adapting 
existing worlds to new medi- 
ums, the challenges remain the 
same. You must decide on your 
vision, stay true to it, and treat 
it with respect from the mo- 
ment the seed is planted until 
it grows into a mighty tree with 
many branches. It requires a 
delicate balance of restraint and 
wild abandon. Get that balance 
right, and you create beloved 
legacies that last. 


Bill Slavicsek has been involved 
in the creation of seven different 
fantasy worlds and has helped 
oversee the ongoing development 
of another dozen or so in his 20 
year-plus career. In his current 

role as R&D Director for all things 
Dungeons & Dragons, he oversees 
the entire D&D multiverse. 
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‘Filled with lots of eye-popping special effects. 
ue &, Bhs | is what 3D is supposed to look like.” 


: ~ Brooks Parsons, Hollywood News Report 
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LEIGH 
ALEXANDER 


row Fantasy 
Worlds Shape 
Our Lives 


The relationships and magic that 
gaming fosters are why we play. 


n the gaming world, 
much is made of the 
concept of “fun” as 
the primary defining 
factor for why we as 
players enjoy this 
title or that. Fun is gaming’s 
holy grail; we want tight action 
and clever mechanics and a 

lot of enjoyment value for our 
dollar, which are, of course, 
quite sensible things to want. 

But when you think about it, 
fun probably isn’t why we play, 
and no one knows that better 
than fans of fantasy games, 
titles that offer us rich, imagi- 
nary worlds to escape to. Even 
then, saying that games’ major 
merit lies in their potential to 
offer “escapism” does a disser- 
vice to the experience of being 
a gamer and the very crucial, 
deep-seated things inside us 
that draw us to these worlds 
and gather us together as a 
community around them. 

Growing up and well into 
adulthood, gaming, for me, 
was about the undiscovered 
country. I was lucky enough 
to grow up ina very tech- 
friendly household; when I 
was a child, my father’s job 
was quite similar to what 
mine is now—he wrote about 
consumer technology in the 
home, including games, which 
were, at the time, a far smaller 
category within a big picture 
that included sound systems 
and VCRs. 

My early years were popu- 
lated with experiences that felt 
damn near magical, seeding 
the foundation for a lifelong 
love of the medium. In the 
finished basement that served 
as our family’s computer room 
was a big closet full of press 
copies that my father got of 
games for the Apple IIc, Com- 
modore 64, and Atari, to name 
a few, and whenever | wanted 


to turn on a world of imagina- 
tion, I'd reach up on my tip- 
toes, choose something new, 
tear off the plastic, and put in 
a new disk. I never knew what 
would be inside; graphics were 
so primitive back then that 
box art and manuals couldn't 
possibly be illustrative. It felt 
like buying a travel ticket toa 
brand-new place with no clear 
idea of a destination. 

I still remember the chills 
I got each time I stood on the 
threshold of a new experience. 
I returned to new games devot- 
edly again and again, hoping to 
find the one that would grab 
me, that I could get lost in, 
playing at the computer down- 
stairs for hours by myself. To 
this day, I remember very few 
of the games themselves— 


moments of escape and 
discovery were made richer 
because of the bonds I formed 
with others around them and 
not necessarily because of the 
games themselves. 

And in my years of knowing 
and loving gamers, I’ve had 
some thoughts about us as 
people. The spirit it takes 
to seek out those special 
revelations—the moment 
you peel off the plastic on abox 
(or hit “buy” on a download 
store), the start screen that 
acts as a portal to an unknown 
world, or the hours of learning 
your way in and memorizing 
those places—seems to belong 
to a special kind of person. 

Gamers who love fantasy 
worlds seem in general to be 
especially curious, imaginative 
folk. I think many of us would 
agree that the real world can 
sometimes be a disappointing 
or difficult place for people 
who think the way we do. I 
get heart-wrenching letters 
from readers about the things 
gaming has meant to them— 
they describe a way to cope 
with stress, a place where they 
feel like they belong, a lifeline 
through hard times, or simply 
a way to ignore the mundane 
for a short while. 


GAMERS WHO LOVE FANTASY WORLDS SEEM 
IN GENERAL TO BE ESPECIALLY CURIOUS, 


IMAGINATIVE FOLK. 


mostly adventure titles that 
let me discover their inside 
worlds through text-based 
commands—but I remember 
quite clearly the thrill of stand- 
ing on the crux of a brand-new 
experience, the possibility of 
“getting away” to someplace 
completely new to explore. 

As I grew up I sought to 
bring friends along with me, 
pals who'd come over, pull up 
a chair, and join me on the 
adventures, help me solve 
puzzles, or take a turn at the 
controller when I felt stuck 
or when play sessions turned 
into sprawling marathons that 
required rest. Sharing a love 
of games was foundational in 
my close relationship growing 
up with my little sister, and 
this played a major role in my 
dating relationships later in 
life, too. Even now, I am con- 
vinced all of those wonderful 


At the end of the day, these 
fantasy worlds of ours become 
less about things like graphics 
and game design and more 
about the role the experiences 
play in our lifes, our relation- 
ships with the friends who 
share our fandom and who 
play together with us, and 
whatever intangible and 
personal feelings that keep 
pushing us to find that magi- 
cal moment when we feel we 
stand on the threshold of 
an entirely new place. That’s 
something a lot bigger than 
the word “fun” can possibly 
ever encapsulate. 
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iPhone Games 


n hindsight, playing 
Swine Flu “H1N1” 
The Game in my 
general practitioner's 
waiting room last 
year wasnt a very 
good idea. Due to a scheduling 
error, | waited nearly 2 hours 
for the nurse to remove three 
stitches from above my eye. To 
help alleviate the boredom, | 
started playing games on my 


“Because that’s the aim of 
the game.” 

“What game is it?” 

“Swine Flu: The Game,” I said. 

“So, do you have swine 
flu, then?” 

Immediately, the old man 
and the woman on my other 
side shuffled away; they'd 
bought into the kid’s leap 


regarding the Gulf of Mexico 
oil spill from earlier this year, 
has players dropping objects 

into the sea in an attempt at 

plugging the leak. 

While I understand that the 
nature of trailing hot news 
means a developer has to 
conceptualize, develop, and 
release the game in a short 
timeframe—something the 
App Store facilitates very 
well—surely a quick-witted 
game-maker could find a bet- 
ter angle. 

I'm obviously not expect- 
ing a hugely elaborate, deep, 
and engrossing experience, 
but developers of App Store 
games should take note 
that using a current event to 
peddle an uninspired game 
isn’t going to make it stand out 
much more than the rest of the 
garbage it’s competing with. 
In fact, chances are that after 
the event is out of the media’s 
coverage and people's minds, 
sales of the game will slump 


THE ONE THING THAT THE CURRENT-EVENT 
APP STORE GAMES HAVE IN COMMON IS THAT 
THEY'RE ALL RUBBISH. 


iPhone. That’s how I wound up 
playing this particular swine- 
flu diversion. 


It’s a pretty simplistic and 
unimaginative variation on 
Missile Command; you control 
a hospital that has a large can- 
non on its roof, and you use 
the cannon to shoot diseased 
pigs flying in on parachutes 
before they hit the ground. 

A friend, who thought it was 
quite funny that I was one of 
the first people in South Wales 
to catch the disease, linked 

me to the game at the peak 

of swine-flu hysteria. But it 
wasn't until a few months 
later when I was at the general 
practitioner’s that I bothered 
to play. 

A child—probably more 
bored than | was—kept glancing 
longingly at my iPhone. He 
could see that a game held my 
attention as I focused on the 
screen and tapped regular- 
ly. Eventually, curiosity got the 
better of him, and he walked 
toward me, sandwiched himself 
between an old man and myself, 
and stared at my phone. 

“Aré you shooting pigs?” 
he asked. 

“Yeah,” I replied. 

“Why?” 


of logic. After feeling a little 
sheepish, | realized that even 
though it was clear to me that 
the media had overblown 

the impact of the pandemic, 
people were still concerned 
about swine flu. It made me 
ask: Why wasn't this swine-flu 
game satirizing that? Instead 
of using the game to poke fun 
at the media's sensational 
coverage or the panic people 
had whipped themselves into, 
the developer had essentially 
hijacked a current event in 
order to make a quick and 
easy app with overwrought, 
soulless gameplay. 

This wasn't the first time an 
iPhone developer had used a 
recent happening to fuel a cheap 
clone of something else. The col- 
lapse of the banks led to Squash 
the $treet, a blend of State of 
Emergency with classic Grand 
Theft Auto top-down perspec- 
tive in which the player goes on 
a rampage and kills bankers in a 
Wall Street full of bad puns and 
even worse game design. 

Another game, inspired 
by BP’s complete ineptitude 


lower than the hundreds of 
others just like it. 

Rather than appealing to 
populist sentiment or plainly 
hijacking recent news to sell 
a $.99 piece of shovelware, 
they should focus on making 
a game that has some sort of 
meaning, message, or satire 
about it. Something like that 
could be a classic. 

Chris Winters is an unemployed 
(and unpublished) nevelist and 
wannabe video-games writer. 
You ean check out his stream of 
reviews from his backlog 

on the website Been There, 
Played That (http:/Avww. 
playeathat.com) or get in 

touch with him on Twitter @ 
akwinters. 

This is the ninth piece from 

our ongoing relationship with 
gaming community Bitmoeb. 
com. Every month, we select 
the best editorial submitted to 
the community and publish it 
here in GamePro. To participate, 
join the Bitmob community and 
start submitting stories. 
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any game 
developers 
take inspira- 
tion from 
myths and 
legends of the past: Kratos’s 
dismantling of the Greek 
pantheon and Too Human’s 
Norse mythology—focused 
story are two recent examples 
of the centuries-old practice of 
storytellers co-opting existing 
legends for their own tales. An 
upcoming downloadable title 
from French developer Spiders, 
Faery: Legends of Avalon offers 
gamers a fantasy world that is 
filled with an amalgamation of 


myths and legends from 
cultures around the globe 
and a deep role-playing-game 
experience rarely seen in the 
downloadable marketplace. 

As one might guess from 
the game’s title, Legends of 
Avalon puts players in control 
of a pocket-sized fairy who’s 
tasked with exploring Avalon 
and bringing magic back to the 
world. Beginning in a central 
hub, players meet and talk to an 
initially small cast of characters 
(players can recruit a few of 
these into their party) and then 
lead their fairy through magic 
mirrors that connect a number 


of mythology-drenched worlds 
filled with quests and dungeons 
to conquer. 

To navigate the world of 
Avalon, Spiders has given the 
fairies full 3D flight mechanics. 
You can reach practically every 
vista and setpiece in the game 
through flight, and soaring 
through the world helps show 
off Legends of Avalon’s impres- 
sive sense of scale. 

Avalon is brimming with 
quirky characters, whom players 
must converse with to take on 
quests. The game uses a Mass 
Effect—esque dialogue tree 
system, where certain responses 


elicit more aggressive or em- 
pathetic reactions from NPCs. 
Conversations are an avenue for 
players to take on quests, but 
they also offer opportunities 

to recruit companions along 
the way. Throughout the story 
certain companions may have 
conflicting views about certain 
quests, and here the dialogue 
system influences how your 
companions feel toward you. A 
handy journal tool in the menu 
called My Tale tracks your ex- 
ploits, the characters you meet, 
and what effect you’ve had 

on these characters and their 
world. Spiders also portrays 


My Tale as its own fairy tale 
that shows how you've evolved 
your fairy over the course of 
the game. 

While exploring the various 
worlds, you ll notice Legends of 
Avalon’s unique art direction is 
immediately striking, blending 
a pseudo-cell-shaded style with 
Spiders’ proprietary 3D engine. 
Legends of Avalon Producer 
Jehanne Rousseau notes durin 
a demonstration of the game 
that Spiders wants to ensure 
that the initial concept art they 
created wasn’t lost in transla- 
tion, so they built the game 
around the art rather than 
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simply draw on the work for 
inspiration. The end result is a 
style that shares more with ani- 
mated films than it does with 
other video games. The charac- 
ter design especially stands out, 
and the team’s distinct treat- 
ment of the many denizens of 
Avalon helps bring them to life, 
giving the impression that they 
were pulled straight out of the 
game's concept art, given ani- 
mations, and modeled in 3D. 
Spiders also used this art 
style to craft the various 
mythological worlds players 
explore. The Nordic “world 
tree” Ygedrasil takes up one 


entire world, and it’s one of 
the many areas shown in the 
demonstration that displays 
Spiders’ keen sense of scale 
when contrasting the player- 
controlled fairy with their 
surroundings. The tree is full 
of numerous quests that play- 
ers can accept and characters 
they can encounter, and the 
tree itself is massive...if only 
because the fairies are so small. 
Birds and other relatively small 
forest dwellers litter the area 
surrounding the tree, and even 
they loom over the fairies. 
Another area that exhibits 
an astounding sense of scale 


draws on the myth of the Flying 
Dutchman, the 18th century 
folktale about a great ship that 
was lost at sea, fated to roam 
forever as a ghastly apparition. 
In Legends of Avalon, the ghost 
ship is home to a number of 
gigantic phantom pirates, who 
want you to find the person re- 
sponsible for their fate. Players 
can navigate their fairy inside 
the Flying Dutchman and explore 
the deck, speaking to the many 
aggravated ghosts aboard. 
Flying down to sea level, players 
encounter schools of mermaids 


“The teams distinc 
treatment of the 
many denizens of 
Avalon helps brin 
them to life, giving 
tne impression the 
tney were pulled 
straight out of tne 
game's concept 
art. 
aye 


floating alongside the ship, 
some of whom look more like 
malevolent sirens than the 
classic rendition of the mythi- 
cal creatures. (They have no 
interest in talking to you.) In 
another of Legends of Avalon’s 
worlds, an ancient, gigantic city 
sits atop the back of a scarab 
beetle who's slowly moving 
across a vast desert. (One Thou- 
sand and One Nights, a collection 
of Middle Eastern folkore, 
serves as the inspiration for this 
world.) The interesting aspect 
of this world is the illusion that 


the scarab is actually moving 
across the desert toward some 
unknown destination. 

Not every denizen of Avalon 
greets the player warmly, as 
players often resort to fighting 
hordes of fantastical creatures. 
Legends of Avalon utilizes a 
turn-based battle system in 
which players input commands 
to their fairy and up to two 
companions. Similar to the 
Final Fantasy series’ Active 
Time Battle system, players 
unleash attacks or cast spells 
and then wait for their next 


action. You use skill points for 
both spells and regular attacks, 
with stronger attacks requir- 
ing more points. Companion 


characters all have special traits © 


of their own and pull from a 
variety of inspirations. One 
companion, Grimm, is clearly 
influenced by German folktale- 
compilers the Brothers Grimm, 
while Puck resembles the clas- 


sic trickster from Shakespeare’s 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Players encounter a total 

of six companions on their 
journey through Avalon, and 


they can switch them in and 
out at various moments in the 
game. Additionally, companion 
characters don’t require the 
same sort of stat and inventory 
management as the player’s 
fairy does, instead keeping to 
roughly the same level as the 
fairy players control. 

The player can custom- 
ize their fairy in a number of 
ways, such as changing their 
wing structure and adding 
outgrowths like horns or tails. 
Every aesthetic alteration 
affects the “metamorphosis” 


of your fairy; each animal type 
(equipping dragonfly wings, for 
example) is tied to a differ- 
ent element and grants fairies 
various new attacks and spells 
as well as perks useful in non- 
combat situations. To illustrate 
how varied customization can 
get, Rousseau added a pair of 
antennae, a scorpion tail, two 
sets of wings, anda body tattoo | 
to her fairy, all of which affected — 
its stats and perks. : 
During my demonstration of 
Rousseau’s game, the developer 
didn’t hesitate to mention that 


Spiders plans to make Faery 
into a trilogy of fantasy stories, 
and the world they’ve created 
could benefit from even more 
mythology-inspired creations 
in the future. It’s immediately 
apparent how driven the small 
developer is to craft beautiful 
worlds inspired by legends from 
around the globe, and given that 
Spiders has an almost infinite 
library of legends and tales to 
draw upon, they should have 

no trouble coming up with new, 
interesting ways to expand the 
world of Avalon. 
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hortly after the 
launch of Apple’s 
iPad, a game with 

a particularly rich 
history appeared on 
the iTunes App Store for both 
the iPhone and iPad. The game 
is of an unusually high quality 
to be the first title from an 
unknown developer. Its slick 
presentation would lead one to 
believe that a large team with a 
substantial budget was behind 
it, but the game was created al- 


most entirely by just three men. 


Although you've probably never 
heard of Babylonian Twins, 

it’s something of a record- 
setter. The gap between the 
date of its inception and final 
publishing is one of the largest 
the game industry has ever 
seen: 17 years. 

1993 was just one of many 
bad years for Iraq. The United 
Nations—imposed economic 
sanctions that had begun in 
1990 were in full force, and the 
effects were devastating. The 
Iraqi literacy rate plummeted, 


the infant-mortality rate 
skyrocketed, and an embargo 
on the manufacturing and 
importation of chlorine (which 
the U.N. worried could be used 
to create chemical weapons) left 
the citizens of Irag desperate 
for clean water. 

Throughout these tough 
times, the Iraqi people did what 
they could, and some found 
ways around the sanctions 
to import goods. One such 
example of a popular import 
was the Commodore Amiga, the 


successor to the Commodore 
64. In the late 1980s, Iraqis 
began importing the Amiga 
500 (the low-end Commodore 
Amiga) in bulk, despite that 
bringing them over often cost 
three to four times more than 
the standard retail price for 
the machines. 

One early adopter of the 
Amiga was a young Iraqi named 
Rabah Shihab. After seeing a 
home video of the Commodore 
Amiga running Defender of 


the Crown and Deluxe Paint in 


1988, Shihab saved hard-earned 
dinar for a full year before he 
was able to purchase an Amiga 
of his own. He and his brother 
played constantly, using games 
such as Speedball and KickOff 
as an outlet for their competi- 
tive natures. 

The absence of hard copy- 
right laws at the time allowed 
Iraqi companies to pirate 
software and sell the copies at 
a high price, effectively making 
the country a no-man’s land for 
developers and leaving Iraqis 
like Shihab and his brother 
with no alternative other than 
to purchase pirated games if 
they wanted to play. Large-scale 
imports of the Amiga continued 
into the early '90s, and by 1993, 
the Amiga’s market penetration 
was relatively high compared to 
other computers in the country. 

Shihab studied computer 
engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Baghdad. Inspired by 
other games, such as Team17’s 
Superfrog and Konami's Maze 
of Galious, Shihab—who had 
experience programming and 
creating games on his MSX 
computer from the age of 
13—met with his friends and 
fellow students, Murtadha 
Salman and Mahir Alsalman, 
and set out to develop their 
own game. Shihab’s goal was 


the create a game rich with Iraqi 
history, culture, and art that, as 
Shihab now reflects, “presented 
an image of Iraq as a country of 
something more than just wars 
and sanctions. 

“Most people don’t know 
much about Iraq and its 
history,’ Shihab says. “It is 
unfortunate that the small 
percentage of bad people affect 
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Rabah Shihab, lead designer for 


the image of the greater major- 
ity, all of whom are peaceful, 
educated, smart, passionate, 
compassionate, and generous. 
We rarely hear the good stories 
from the media.” 

Because of his programming 
experience, Shihab led the team 
of three, who informally called 
themselves “the Mesopotamian 
team.” He designed the game, 
coded it using AsmOne, and fell 
into the role of project manager. 


Murtadha Salman, a student 
of architecture at the time, 
created the game’s graphics us- 
ing Deluxe Paint on the Amiga. 
Considered a talented artist 
by his peers and teachers from 
an early age, Salman had no 
experience with graphic design 
on a computer, making his work 
on the project a challenging but 
rewarding experience. Salman 


Babylonian Twins 


caught a ride over to Shihab’s 
house one day and played with 
the Amiga, and he began teach- 
ing himself the ins-and-outs of 
the system. 

“I had no idea about graphics 
software in general,” Salman 
says. “We're talking about the 
early 90s here—so when Rabah 
introduced me to the Amiga, 
and I experimented with Deluxe 
Paint, I was so excited. It was 
like magic to me, and I became 


addicted to it at once. Before 
that I used to sketch and paint 
on paper, but after learning 
Deluxe Paint, I just forgot about 
them. I was so obsessed with it 
that even when I drew on paper 
and made a mistake, I auto- 
matically tried to press ‘undo.” 

Mahir Alsalman, a talented 
musician, composed the game’s 
soundtrack, which is influenced 
by traditional Iraqi music. The 
med-school student already 
owned an Amiga and was 
familiar with music-creation 
software, making his part of the 
creative process a bit easier. 
Alsalman still describes the 
ordeal as trying. “We had fun, 
but the overall situation was 
frustrating,” he explains. “I used 
to call Rabah and exhibit the 
music for him by holding the 
phone up to my speaker, and he 
would tell me what he liked and 
what he wanted to change.” 

The game was created with 
very limited resources. “Imag- 
ine [having] no hard drive,” 
Shihab says. “We had to con- 
stantly swap disks during each 
compilation. Add to that the 
fact that we had to save work 
constantly in case of power 
interruptions. We had to swap 
floppy disks many times. 

“We only had one book, 
the Amiga Hardware Reference 
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Manual,” Shihab adds. “We had 
no Internet or game-developer 
reference books.” The Amiga that 
Shihab used to create the game 
only had 512 KB of memory, an 
amount so small that he had to 
use risky programming tricks to 
squeeze out all the power pos- 
sible. This could’ve led to crashes. 

The finished product was 
Babylonian Twins, a title consid- 
ered to be the first commercially 
viable video game created in 
Iraq. A puzzle-platformer, the 
game follows twin princes of 
Babylon in a quest to protect 
their father’s kingdom from an 
evil magician. Salman based the 
game’s visual style on art from 
authentic history books, and 
Alsalman’s soundtrack drew 
inspiration from traditional 
Iraqi music. 

Shihab’s coding prowess 
served him well, and the meth- 
ods that he used to create the 
game made it run smoothly on 
the Amiga. “People have told me 
that this is the fastest-moving 
game on the Amiga,” Shihab says 
proudly. “That’s unfortunate, 


since it didn’t come out for 
the Amiga.” 

They completed the game, but 
Shihab couldn't find a publisher. 
The U.N.’s sanctions built an ef- 
fective legal blockade against the 
game’s publishing, so even if Shi- 
hab found a company willing to 
publish the game, the likelihood 
of Babylonian Twins finding 
its way out of the country was 
extremely low. Shihab eventually 
negotiated with a Canadian pub- 
lisher (he wasn't willing to name 
the publisher during our inter- 
views), but that deal fell through 


as well. It seemed Babylonian 
Twins was a doomed project. 
Years passed, and the 
Mesopotamian team moved 
on with their lives. Shihab 
moved first to Jordan, then to 
Dubai, where he started Cosmos 
Software with Auday Hussein, a 
longtime friend who previously 
worked with the Babylonian 
Twins team. The company saw 
success with projects such as the 
creation of virtual museums, 
and the pair moved to Canada. 
Salman moved to Australia, 
continuing his career as an 


architect after spending a few 
years working on high-rise build- 
ings in Dubai. Alsalman finished 
med school and became a brain 
surgeon in Baghdad before mov- 
ing first to Jordan and then to 
the United States. 

In 2007, Shihab’s younger 
brother posted a gameplay video 
of Babylonian Twins on YouTube. 
The video went largely unnoticed 
until 2008, when members of 
the English Amiga Board, an 
online forum dedicated to the 
old hardware, discovered it. The 
forum's regulars loved the game, 
and their positive response mo- 
tivated Shihab to post a demo. 
The demo received huge praise, 
and that got Shihab thinking. 
The Apple App Store had recently 
launched and was immediately 
successful. Reinvigorated by 
the positive feedback from the 
English Amiga Board members, 
Shihab began work on an iPhone 
version of the game by himself. 
It didn't take long before he real- 
ized he'd have to take the project 
more seriously in order to see it 
come to fruition. 
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Shihab applied for fund- 
ing from Telefilm, a Canadian 
government-funding agency 
with the cash and willingness to 
support him. With his new back- 
ers, he contacted Salman and 
Alsalman, asking them to work 
on the remake. “I got other team 
members involved,” Shihab says, 
“but the core team remained the 
same.” The other team members 
Shihab references include pro- 
grammers, a sound tester, and an 
artist, all of whom made it into 
the new game's credit page. 

Salman was taken aback and 
excited about the prospect of 
reviving Babylonian Twins. 
“When Rabah called me to tell 
me about reproducing the game, 
I was really in shock,” he says. “I 
forgot about it completely. It was 
16 years ago, but suddenly, all 
the memories of the Amiga days 
came back, and I found myself 
drawn to the idea of bringing our 
old work to life.” 

The newly reformed Mesopo- 
tamian team used e-mail, instant 
messaging, and occasional phone 
calls to work together on the 


high-definition remake. After a 
year, Babylonian Twins and the 
iPad-specific Babylonian Twins 
HD launched on the App Store. 
Critical and consumer response 
to the new Babylonian Twins has 
been overwhelmingly positive. 
Gaming website Eurogamer 
praised the game’s level design. 
The iPhone news and reviews 


site TouchArcade.com called the 


art “stunning” and the music 
“terrific,” adding, “There are no 
outward signs that this is in fact 
a port, beyond a grand style of 
gameplay that harkens back to 
the golden age of the Amiga.” 

A number of iTunes users gave 
the game 5-star review scores as 
well. At the time of this writing, 
Babylonian Twins has enjoyed 
sales north of 300,000. 
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After the game was finally 
published, the general feeling 
expressed by the team members 
was one of relief. “I spent all my 
spare time and weekends work- 
ing on it for about eight months,” 
Salman says, “but after we 
finished it, it felt great. I would 
love to do it again.” 

According to Rabah, the Meso- 
potamian team will likely stay 
together. “People are requesting 
[Babylonian Twins] for the DS, 
PSP, and Xbox 360,” he says. “The 
360 will probably be our first 
launch, since we have it ready for 
that platform—we are just find- 
ing the best way to publish it.” 

Shihab adds he’s open to the 
idea of working on brand-new 
projects, too. He hints at the 
possibility of a Babylonian Twins 
sequel or another game with a 
similar retro feel. 

Ultimately, Shihab is im- 
mensely grateful for finally 
getting their game made after so 
many years. 

“We're just glad people finally 
heard our story and are enjoying 
our game.” 
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The retail storm known as “Black Friday” 
has passed, but the final month of 2010 
is filled with eagerly anticipated movies, 
notable home-video releases, and a few 


video-game titles. 


December is usually the 
month when Hollywood 
unleashes their Oscar con- 
tenders. Leading the charge 
is Darren Aronofsky’s Black 
Swan, which is in theaters to- 
day in limited release. A story 
of two competing dancers, 
Swan has big Oscar buzz for 
star Natalie Portman (Mila 
Kunis and Vincent 

Cassel are also in the cast). 
Arnonfsky almost directed 
Mickey Rourke to Best Actor 


honors for The Wrestler in 
2008. Casino Jack is also in 
limited release, with Kevin 
Spacey in the role of former 


lobbyist Jack Abramoff. 
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Two pop divas celebrate their 


birthdays today: Britney 
Spears turns 29, and Nelly 
Furtado is 32. Maybe they'll 
celebrate with Kill Bill and 
Charlie's Angels star Lucy 
Liu, who is 42. The Nintendo 


Wii console celebrates its 


12/14/10 


anniversary, as the console 
debuted in Japan on this 
month in 2006. The Wii 

and Nintendo DS also set 
single-month sales records in 
December 2009, as Nintendo 
sold over 3.8 million units of 
the motion-control console 
and 3.3 million units of the 


handheld (DS Lite and DSi). 


Team Jacob—The Twilight 
Saga: Eclipse is available on 
Blu-ray and DVD today. 
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Tron: Legacy 
may not be in 
theaters for 
another 10 
days, but Tron: 
Evolution is 
available for the 
PlayStation 3, Xbox 360, DS, 
PSP, and PC today. Also out 


is Tron: Evolution—Battle 


| Grids for Wii. World of War- 
_ craft fans should clear their 


calendars, as the game’s third 


expansion, Cataclysm, is out 
| for PC. Gamers with fitness 


on the brain should check out 
SouthPeak’s New U Fitness: 
First Yoga and Pilates for Wii. 
If you're a fan of truly bizarre 
cinema, David Cronenberg’s 


1982 flick Videodrome is out 


for Blu-ray from the Criterion 


Collection in an unrated 


- version. 24: Season 8, the 


series finale, is also available 
on Blu-ray (and DVD) today. 
Finally, Eli Wallach, the actor 


_ who stole The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly and played a vari- 
~ ety of memorable bad guys, 

| turns 95. 
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The ehied entry in The 


Chronicles of Narnia series, 
Voyage of the Dawn Treader, 


is in theaters today. Also on 
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the big screen are The Fighter, 
starring Mark Wahlberg; 

The Tourist, with Angelina 
Joile and Johnny Depp; and 
The Tempest, directed by 
Julie Taymor. She made 
Shakespeare's Titus 
Andronicus into one of the 
most brutal adaptations ever 
put on celluloid—will The 
Tempest follow suit? With a 
PG-13 rating, probably not.... 


12/14/10 

Among 
today’s 
notable 
home-video 
releases on 
Blu-ray and 
DVD are the 
animated 
family film Despicable Me, the 
acclaimed documentary 

Joan Rivers: A Piece of Work, 
and the Will Ferrell-Mark 


Wahlberg action-comedy 
The Other Guys. 
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Tron: Legacy is in theaters 
today in IMAX and 3D. Legacy 
is the sequel to Disney’s Tron, 
which debuted 28 years ago 
in 1982 (the original also 
spawned an awesome arcade 
game). If Tron is sold out, you 
have plenty of alternatives, 
including the live-action Yogi 
Bear; James L. Brooks’ How 
Do You Know, with Reese 
Witherspoon and Owen 
Wilson; All Good Things, with 
Ryan Gosling and Kirsten 
Dunst; and the adaptation of 
Broadway’s Rabbit Hole, with 
Nicole Kidman and Aaron 
Eckhart. Speaking of movies, 
Resident Evil star and all- 
around ass-kicking hot chick 
Milla Jovovich is 35. 
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Ray Romano (TV's Everybody 
Loves Raymond) is 53 today, 


== 


and Samuel L. Jackson (he 
of Pulp Fiction and Star Wars 
fame) is 62. Maybe they’ll 
celebrate by playing Dream- 
catcher’s TrackMania, which 
features a racetrack-creation 


tool, for the Wii and DS. 
12/22/10 


Jack Black literally has his 
biggest role to date in 
Gulliver’s Travels, and Ben 
Stiller endures a third round 
of family dysfunction in Little 
Fockers; both movies are in. 
theaters today. 
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Barely out of theaters, 
Resident Evil: Afterlife is 
available on Blu-ray and 

DVD today, and Battlestar 
Galactica: Razor makes its 
Blu-ray debut. Actress Sienna 
Miller (Factory Girl) is 29, and 
Denzel Washington (Man on 
Fire) is 56. 
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One of the stars of 

classic horror cinema, 
“scream queen” Barbara 
Steele is 73 today. Steele's 
résumé includes Black Sunday, 
The Pit and the Pendulum, and 
the original Piranha (1978). 
She also starred in Federico 
Fellini’s 8%, which is consid- 
ered by many moive critics as 
one of the 10 best movies of 
all time. 
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It’s New Year’s 
Eve...and 
Robbie Bach’s 
birthday. The 
former presi- 
dent of the Entertainment 
& Devices Division at 
Microsoft, Bach spearheaded 
the launch of the Xbox and 
Xbox 360 consoles, among 
other products. 


Dragon Age II, 
star Wars: The 
Old Republic, 
The Lord of 


the Rings: 


War in the 
North, ¢¥ ‘lhe 
Legend of Zelda: 


Skyward Sword 
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BioWare's new approach 
to storytelling in Dragon 
Age II rewrites how the 
team unravels its epic tale. 


“Most RPGs start you as 
an amnesiac victim who 
washes up on the beach or 
perhaps most of your family 
was murdered in a calam- 
ity—and if not, they will be 
shortly. It’s a great call to 
vengeance, the archetypical 
bildungsroman. But to me, 
having siblings and family 
as part of your adventure 
gives youa character who’s 
on their way to becoming 
this glorious champion fig- 
ure, but there are still peo- 
ple that knew you when you 
were pooping yourself.” — 
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“If you really want to know 
how the legend began, 
let me tell you....” 


—Varric, the smooth-talking dwarven 
narrator of Dragon Age II 
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ioWare’s home 
in Edmonton 
connects via 
an indoor 
aa atrium to 
a Radisson Hotel, where 
businesspeople shuffle about, 
likely unaware that one of 
the biggest players in the 
video-game industry is just 
an elevator ride away. The 
neighborhood near BioWare's 
Edmonton headquarters is 
a bizarre place; strip malls 
and restaurant chains litter 


the main roads, broken up 

by pockets of cut-and-paste 
suburban housing, and Ed- 
monton’s bustling downtown 
district looms 6 miles to the 
north. The disparity between 
the creative forces at work 
within BioWare’s walls and the 
mundane, Main Street-esque 
landscape surrounding it is 
palpable, but this doesn’t 
bother BioWare's Dragon Age 
II team. They enjoy the short 
days winter brings in the far 
north, which are conducive to 


long nights of energy drink- 
fueled coding sessions. 

I could say a lot about 
BioWare's milieu and the city 
of Edmonton itself without in- 
cluding a million other details, 
but telling a story is subjective 
to the storyteller, and not 
everything I experienced in 
my trip in Edmonton makes a 
big difference to me. Story- 
tellers paint a picture with 
words, exploring the events 
that they deem most impor- 
tant, leaving out some of the 


smaller facts, or even changing 
some to their liking. This is 
precisely the sort of narrative 
structure BioWare is taking 
with Dragon Age II. 

“If you really want to know 
how the legend began, let me 
tell you...” 

Moments after our narrator 
finishes his opening lines, 
all hell breaks loose. Hawke 
is under attack by hordes of 
Darkspawn, though he can 
dispatch them easily with a 
variety of buffed-out skills and 


devastating attacks. I made 
my version of Dragon Age II's 
protagonist a rogue, allow- 
ing Hawke to inflict much 
stealthier blows on his op- 
ponents while his companions 
provide support. After hacking 
through waves of enemies, 
and with more coming on the 
horizon, a gargantuan dragon 
sweeps onto the scene, scorch- 
ing the barren ground in its 
path, and... 

“Bulls*™*. That’s not what 


really happened. I’m not 


interested in legends. I came 
to hear the truth.” 

The two voices beginning 
and ending this scene are 
Varric, a smooth-talking 
dwarf, and Cassandra, a 
Chantry Seeker who comes to 
hear about the champion of 
Kirkwall...aka, you, the player. 
Varric tells Cassandra the 
story of Hawke, who rose to 


become a leader among men... 


only you haven't experienced 
Hawke's story. Yet. Varric’s 
tale reflects the actions and 


decisions the player makes 
throughout the story; it’s an 
epilogue of sorts that breaks 
up the narrative that the 
dwarf relates in the past tense 
to Cassandra. The tale is one 
that explains how Hawke 
became the champion of Kirk- 
wall, but also how he drove the 
world into an all-out war. This 
framed narrative structure is 
new to the world of Dragon 
Age, but as Dragon Age II 
Lead Designer Mike Laidlaw 


explains, this is a narrative 


device writers have been using 
for generations. 

“Framed narratives have 
been around forever,” Laidlaw 
says after we witness the 
exchange between Varric and 
Cassandra. “Frankenstein is 
seven layers thick, and at one 
point it’s an epistolary novel. 
But what's really going on is 
there’s a delirious man on a 
boat. We went for a more The 
Usual Suspects or The Princess 
Bride style, and that’s some- 
thing people can immediately 
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recognize. We can jump out 
of the immediate story—the 
narrator can cover some stuff 
for you, or move you forward 
in time, and then you go back 
into the game. Time can pass, 
but you don’t have to sit there 
for 3 years, waiting. We can 
jump to the most important 
moments in the life of the 
man or woman who changed 
the world and dig into why 
those choices were made. 

“At a glance, the story 


will answer the question: 


‘Who was the champion of 
Kirkwall?’ It’s what the framed 
narrative is focused on, and 
it’s the driving force behind 
the game. In Origins, the 
Blight was the unstoppable 
force I needed to bring to its 
knees, but this time around, 
I need to figure out how my 
character goes from being a 
refugee from a town that was 
destroyed in Origins to this 
incredibly important and in- 
fluential figure in the history 
of the Dragon Age world.” 


The framed narrative 
structure allows BioWare to 
do things they couldn’t do 
with Origins, most notably 
cover a much longer stretch of 
time than the first game does. 
This in turn affects the overall 
scope of the story and allows 
the team to detail a slew of 
major events that lead to 
Hawke's rise to power. 

“We wanted to make a 
game that spans a decade of 
history, and as time moves 
forward, you can see the 


reactions to your choices play 
out; [Varric’s] epilogue is now 
a part of the game, rather 
than something you have 

to finish the game to see,” 
Laidlaw explains. “It helps 
make the choices feel much 
more immediate, and it makes 
the reactions to them feel like 
heavier consequences because 
they take place in the game. 
It’s also important that the 
game is reactive to Origins; if 
you bring your game forward 
to Dragon Age II, there are 


elements that you'll see and 
hear about.” 

Dragon Age II Lead Writer 
David Gaider and his team of 
scribes have had to essentially 
change the way BioWare tells 
stories to implement the 
new narrative structure. He 
explains they deliberately 
avoided certain, accepted RPG 
tropes to craft Dragon Age II's 
story and delicately balance 
player choice along the way. 

“The standard approach 
for an RPG is what we call 


a ‘walk and talk’; you walk 
where he walks. You talk to 
who he talks to, etc.,” Gaider 
says. “That’s not necessarily 
a bad thing, but it means you 
can only cover a linear space 
of time. Having the framed 
narrative means that we can 
play a bit with chronology, 
and it doesn’t limit the type of 
story we can tell. In a way it’s 
very comfortable to tell the 
linear story. But we're taking 
ourselves out of our comfort 
zone with Dragon Age II. 


“One of the challenges is 
managing the jumps in time 
while still giving the player 
a good amount of freedom; 
in this segment of time, how 
much freedom does the player 
have? And how do we signal to 
players that it’s time to jump 
forward to the next time seg- 
ment? BioWare has a certain 
way of telling stories—which 
is cool; that’s our signature— 
but if we were never willing to 
play with that, then I think it 
could get a little stale. 
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Dragon Age: 
Origins’ 
soundtrack won 
two Hollywood 
Music Media 
Awards, 
including “Best 
Original Song.” 
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“There are some people 
who will say, ‘No! There is one 
approach to an RPG, and it 
can be nothing else, But that’s 
really not true; I think with 
Mass Effect 2 [we] proved that 
you can do an RPG ina few 
different ways and still main- 
tain the core of what RPGs are 
about, which is ensuring that 
the player is an integral part of 
the story.” 

It may be a bit tough for 
the writers to sort out how to 
most effectively implement 
the time jumps that drive 
Dragon Age II's story, but it 
also allows longer periods of 
time to develop the characters, 
specifically Hawke’s relation- 
ships to his followers and their 
own, personal quests. 

“We tell a lot of the 
story through companion 
characters, but a character’s 
‘epiphany event’ usually hap- 
pens in the epilogue—it’s 
not something you can experi- 
ence firsthand,” Gaider says. 
“The new structure allows us 
to show consequences for ac- 
tions right away, as opposed to 


reading about it later. We can 
pop into the major events of 
this character's life right away.” 
In terms of companions, 
Dragon Age II starts players 
with a number of them, in- 
cluding a few family members. 
Some light exposition brings 
new players up to speed on 
what's been happening in 
Ferelden, the world of Dragon 
Age. As Laidlaw explains, 
giving a family to the player 
is a way for the team to avoid 
some of the genre’s common 


fiction illustrating a character's 
growth from childhood to 
adulthood]. But to me, having 
siblings and family as part of 
your adventure gives you a 
character who's on their way 
to becoming this glorious 
champion figure, but there 
are still people that knew you 
when you were pooping your- 
self. Bethany, your sister, pro- 
vides an emotional grounding 
for you, but she’s also a mage 
and an apostate; she’s not 
under the Chantry’s control, 


“No! There is one approach to an RPG, and 
it can be nothing else.’ But that’s really not 
true: I think with Mass Effect 2 [we] proved 
that you can do an RPG in a few different 
ways and still maintain the core of what 
RPGs are about, which is ensuring that the 
player is an integral part of the story.” | 
—David Gaider, lead writer for Dragon Age LI 


Dragon Age: 
Origins was the 
first BioWare 


released on the 
PlayStation 3. 
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tropes and adds some ground- 
ing for the future champion 
of Kirkwall. 

“Most RPGs start you as an 
amnesiac victim who washes 
up on the beach, or perhaps 
most of your family was 
murdered in a calamity—and 
if not, they will be shortly,” 
Laidlaw says. “It’s a great call 
to vengeance, the archetypical 
bildungsroman [a subgenre of 


which adds an interesting 
element to her character. You 
also start with your younger 
brother, Carver, and Aveline, a 
female warrior from Ferelden. 
Aveline is actually our first 
female warrior besides Mhairi, 
who died shortly into Dragon 
Age: Origins—Awakening. 
Later you'll meet Isabella, one 
of our female rogues, who 
comes from one of the pirate 
dens of Rivain.” 

And what about Varric, 
our smooth-talking dwarven 
narrator? Hawke meets Varric 
on his journey, and the dwarf 


becomes a follower. He’s also 


: _a rogue, and he wields what 


quite possibly is the most 
impressive-looking crossbow 
in gaming. He’s dubbed it 
“Bianca.” Laidlaw says, “Varric 


plays against every type in the 


book; he’s a dwarf without 

a beard; he’s bombastic; 

and he’s charming.” Later, 
Gaider brings up the obvious 
question of how Varric could 
know about some of Hawke’s 
romances that he describes to 
Cassandra. The writer jokes, 
“He'd say, I’ve got people. And 


Cassandra would come back 
with, “people, or peep-hole?” 

Bringing players into the 
world of Dragon Age and get- 
ting them to quickly figure out 
exactly what’s going on has 
been a challenge for BioWare, 
but Laidlaw found that throw- 
ing them into the midst of 
battle and picking up things as 
they go along turned out to be 
the best choice. 

“The very beginning of the 
game is actually during the 
Blight from Origins, when 
Lothering is being wiped out,” 
Laidlaw says. “It was a nice 
way for us to answer the ques- 
tion ‘I’m new to Dragon Age... 
can I play this game?’ Being 
able to start with the sum- 
marized version of Origins— 
Blight bad, Grey Wardens 
saving day, need to run—gives 
you everything you need to 
know to start Dragon Age II 
[without playing the original]. 
For players who want to delve 
in more, the codex is still 
there; you can learn about 
Ferelden and politics and so 
on. If you bring your data 
from Origins in, any reference 
to the Grey Wardens will men- 
tion your character—a Dalish 
elf, for instance—as well as 
who's king of various places 
and so forth. It’s all reflected 
in the game.” 

The narrative structure 
isn't the only thing BioWare’s 
revamping in Dragon Age II. 
“The new stylized look of the 
game could be ascribed to 
Varric’s imagination as much 
as anything else,” Gaider says 
about the new approach to the 
art design. “He’s a bit more 
stylized in his attitude, so why 
wouldn't the art reflect that?” 

Dragon Age II Art Director 
Matt Goldman drew ona 
number of influences to help 
bring the new stylized imagery 
to life, exhaustively research- 
ing the look and feel of not 
only other RPGs in the gaming 
space but a number of “outside 
the medium” influences. 

The inquisitive Goldman 
asks me, “Are you a fan of art?” 
as soon as we sit down, and 
I respond with a resounding 
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“yes.” He shows me exactly 
what he and the art team drew 
on to invigorate the art style 
of the Dragon Age universe. 

“I took a bunch of different 
games and made a mosaic 
of screenshots from each of 
them, comparing the lighting, 
the palettes, the saturation 
levels, etc., and tried to decide 
what the primary references 
were, Goldman says. “As an 
example of bringing together 
the art style and the story- 
telling mode, Fallout 3 
resembles a faded postcard 
from the future, which is very 
evocative. The visual language 
is a bit of late’40s American 
industrial design. The best 
thing about it is the art style is 
consistent with what the story 
is about.” 

The mosaic Goldman 
created for each game is 
accompanied by the grid 
depicting what makes each 
game's palette unique, and 
this helped the artists create 
their own, distinct look for 
Dragon Age II. As Fallout 
3’s section on Goldman’s 
chart pictured an old, faded 
postcard, Dragon Age II’s 
section contains a snapshot 
of Renaissance painter Pieter 
Bruegel’s The Triumph of 
Death. “It’s very austere- 

looking,” Goldman says. 


“It’s grim without being 


three-episode 
Flash game, 
_ though only the 
_ first episode has 
been released 
thus far. 
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colorless. If Origins was 
more [American fantasy 
artist] Frank Frazetta-esque, 
we wanted Dragon Age II 

to harness Breugal’s sense 
framing...and general lack of 
cheerfulness,” he says with 

a laugh. 

Concerning the integration 
of story and art into Dragon 
Age, Goldman has some 
interesting observations. 
“Even on a good day, the world 
of Dragon Age is a s***y place 
to be,’ Goldman jokes. “People 
are flawed, and there’s 


horrible s*** going on. It’s 
actually physically manifest- 
ing the flaws of these people. 
But that doesn’t mean the sun 
doesn’t shine.” 

Although not all is well 
in Ferelden, Goldman and 
his team are harnessing the 
darker aspects of Dragon Age 
and combining a number of 
outside influences. Famed 
Japanese filmmaker Akira 
Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood 
was a significant visual influ- 
ence for how the team would 
frame the world as well as the 
player. “Japanese printmak- 
ing greatly inspired Japanese 
moviemaking. They heavily 
framed their subjects and 
utilized just enough detail 
to let you know what you're 
supposed to look at,” Goldman 
explains. “We're building a 
lot of Dragon Age II on the 
concept of negative space, 
which is essentially the space 
around what we think of as 
something. You can harness 
that and make it interesting. 
In some of the levels we’re 
building now, we're creating 
broad structures and allowing 
the lighting to reveal the 
shapes. The structure itself 
becomes interesting once you 
populate it with contex- 
tual props of people walking 
around, and that’s enough for 
the environment. It helps to 
invite the player to become a 
part of the composition.” 

Goldman’s new direction 
for Dragon Age II's art is 
in-line with the overall style 
BioWare hopes to achieve. 
“Grim, bloody, and sexy,” Laid- 
law exclaims, is what Dragon 
Age II should resemble. The 
team, though, doesn’t want 
to get to the point that it’s 
not realistic anymore. “[Those 
terms] are easy things to wrap 
your head around, and they all 
have their own antecedents 
as well,” Laidlaw says. “Grim 
means the world is brooding, 
on the edge of destruction, but 
it doesn't mean it’s humorless. 
Obviously with Origins, we 
tried to include a few chuckles. 
Bloody means it’s over-the- 
top, heads are coming off, but 


In addition to 
writing both 
Origins and 


David Gaider 
authored two 
Dragon Age: 
Origins prequel 
novels. 
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it also doesn’t mean sadistic; 
we re not going to zoom in as | 
you shove your sword through | 
somebody’s sphincter— | 
there's none of that. And sexy, | 
of course, means attractive, | 
appealing, and even inspi- 
rational; we want players to 
want to be these characters. 
But at the same time, it 
doesn’t mean sexist. It can’t 
all be boob shots and bikini | 
chain mail.” i | 
The melding of Dragon Age 
II's new approach to story- | 
telling and art style are so far | 
working incredibly well for the 
game. It still feels like Dragon 
Age, and by not changing 
the entire structure of what 
the series is about while still 
implementing new ideas like 
the framed narrative, BioWare 
is reaching new ground with 
Dragon Age II. The constant 
pull of the framed narrative is 
what the development team 
hopes pushes players 
to continue exploring the 
world, never revealing too 
much—but always enough to 
keep players guessing. After 
all, it's their story they’re 
writing as much as Varric is 
narrating it. 
“What drags you forward is 
knowing that you've somehow 
been involved in something 
that started an all-out war,” 
Laidlaw declares, “and you 
want to know why.” 
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How the planets in 
3ioWare’s new Star Wars 


“Planets always start with 
a color. This planet is going 
to be blue and green. This 
planet is going to be brown 
and orange. We always try 
to come up with a color pal- 
ette of what were trying to 
express...that’s why we start 
with color, because color 
evokes emotion.” 
_ —dJeff Dobson, art director for 
_ Star Wars: The Old Republic 


n the real world 

where science 

explains everything, 

planets start as a 

collection of gasses 
compressed in the vacuum of 
space. In the BioWare Austin 
studio where Art Director Jeff 
Dobson creates worlds for 
Star Wars: The Old Republic, a 
planet starts as a color. 

“Planets always start with a 
color,” Dobson explains. “This 
planet is going to be blue and 
green. This planet is going 
to be brown and orange. We 
always try to come up with 
a color palette of what we’re 
trying to express.” 

Take Alderaan—the home 
world of Princess Leia, which 
the Death Star destroyed in 
the original Star Wars film. 

“Alderaan is very much 
defined by very warm greens 
and cool blues,’ Dobson says, 
using the words of a fine-arts 
student considering an 
Impressionistic painting. The 
words and the colors they call 
to mind evoke a sense of 
fragile tranquility that 
matches Princess Leia’s 
desperate description of the 
planet in its final moments: 
“Alderaan is peaceful. We have 
no weapons, she pleads. See- 
ing the world bright and alive 
before our eyes in The Old 
Republic and knowing what 
eventually happens to it in the 
film makes us sad. 

“That's why we start with 
color, because color evokes 
emotion,’ Dobson says. He 
takes a moment to explain 
his origins as an art student, 
an admirer of Impressionistic 
artists like Cezanne, and later 
as an art director for MMO 
Star Wars: Galaxies. We see 
it all fits together in The Old 
Republic because Dobson 
took what he knew about Star 
Wars and married it to his 
love of painting. “Most of the 


TATOOINE 


“A lot of people think limitations to an artist 


“A lot of it is that painting 
style of the textures,” Dobson 
says, explaining the unifying 
visual elements within The 
Old Republic. “Consistency 
has always been one of the 
highest priorities to us— 
making sure that everything 
is consistent, be it the charac- 
ters, the planets, the [visual 
effects], even down 


is a big disadvantage, but often, limitation 
can push you in new directions. Hoth to 
me is just stunning because we had a very 
strong base to reference. We had to be 
faithful to a planet like that, and we got it. 
[Another one] would be Tatooine. Tatooine 
isnt ‘Tatooine unless you hit the colors 
pertectly. Ifthe tan is a little too orange, if 
the sky isn't the right blue, it doesn’t look 
like Tatooine.” —Jeff Dobson 


turn-of-the-century Impres- 
sionists are really what I love. 
That’s reflected in what we’re 
doing here on The Old Repub- 
lic, because we’ve eschewed 
using photographs in our 
textures and really taken ona 
painterly style and a colorist 
approach to how we light our 
worlds and how we build our 
assets here.” 

The Old Republic is unique 
when it comes to building 
fantastic worlds. Because 
it’s a massively multiplayer 
online game, the worlds have 
to be numerous and vast for 
millions of players to explore. 
Because it’s a PC game, the vi- 
suals have to be simple enough 
to run on older computers 
with weak videocards but still 
bright and beautiful enough to 
captivate audiences. Because 
it’s one of over a hundred Star 
Wars games, it needs to share 
visual elements with other 
titles that came before it to 
unify the vision of Star Wars. 
But because it’s a newer game, 
it needs to make use of the 
best technology has to offer in 
crafting distinct visuals. 


Number of 
planets in 
the Star Wars 


Universe 


At 
“4 i> 


to the animation. The term 
we coined early on was ‘styl- 
ized realism.” 

In many ways, the 
“realism” on which Dobson 
bases his stylized version is 
all fantasy—it all comes from 
the original Star Wars trilogy. 
There’s no such thing as a 
lightsaber in the real world, 


but just about everyone in 


© 


North America knows what 
one looks like because the Star 
Wars movies are part of our 
culture. We see lightsabers in 
the films, as prizes in our cere- 
al boxes, as toys on the shelves 
in stores, or as collectable 
memorabilia hanging in our 
boss’s office (if we have a cool 


boss). Dobson cannot deviate 
too much from the established 
visual concept of what the Star 
Wars universe is—brightly 
colored lightsabers, gray 

Star Destroyers, the whites, 
blues, and oranges of planets 
such as Hoth, Alderaan, 

and Tatooine—but in these 
defined visuals references, he 
finds inspiration. Within these 
lines he finds room to color an 
entire universe. 

‘A lot of people think 
limitations to an artist is a 
big disadvantage, but often, 
limitation can push you in 
new directions,” Dobson says. 
In fact, the planets he enjoys 
working on the most are 
the ones that come straight 
from the movies—they are 
the worlds he can challenge 
himself to stay true to. “Hoth 
to me is just stunning because 
we had a very strong base 
to reference. We had to be 
faithful to a planet like that, 
and we got it. [Another one] 
would be Tatooine. Tatooine 
isn't Tatooine unless you hit 
the colors perfectly. If the tan 
is a little too orange, if the sky 
isn't the right blue, it doesn’t 
look like Tatooine.” 

As it turns out, the movies 
actually offered Dobson a 
way to deal with stylized 
realism entirely based on a 
fantasy world: stormtroopers 
on Endor. “You know what a 
stormtrooper looks like,” he 
says, referring to the stark 
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white-and-black-colored 
soldiers that look like walking 
skeletons, “but now you're 

on Endor [in Return of the 
Jedi], and you see scout 
troopers. And that’s the 
coolest thing, because you 
know what they are, but now 
they’re different, and they fit 
this new environment. What 
the Rebels wore, too, the little 
[camouflage] helmets. It’s just 
perfect. It made sense. It gave 
a sense of realism showing 
both sides adapting to their 
environments.” 

Sometimes challenges come 
from creating new worlds 
that feel visually distinct from 
recognizable “old” worlds like 
Tatooine or Endor. Repre- 
sentatives from publisher 


no film to watch for reference, 
and maybe only a block of text 
explaining where a planet fits 
into the larger fiction of The 
Old Republic, Dobson and his 
team sometimes sent planets 
back to the drawing board to 
find the right look. 

“[The] most challenging 
planet actually was Tython,” 


“The| most challenging planet actually 
was 'l'ython. It was the second planet that 
we did. We did Korriban before that, and 
Korriban is...more of a badlands, rocky, 
desert-like kind of place. ‘T’ython was lush, 
lots of trees, beautiful mountains. We must 
have done the mountains at least five or six 
separate times where we did something, 
had the whole planet done, and just weren't 
happy with it.” —Jeff Dobson 


LucasArts declined to tell us 
what percentage of the worlds 
in The Old Republic are origi- 
nal creations for the game, but 
of the announced worlds— 
Korriban, Ord Mantell, Nal 
Hutta, Tython, Coruscant, 
Balmorra, Alderaan, Tatooine, 
Dromund Kaas, Taris, 
Belsavis, Voss, Hoth, Corellia, 
and Nar Shaddaa—most were 
never featured in films or 
fully visualized in other video 
games or comic books. With 


TYTHON 


he says. Tython is the Jedi 
homeworld, and it’s mostly 
mentioned in passing in 

Star Wars novels and in the 
strategy game Rebellion. “It 
was the second planet that 
we did. We did Korriban be- 
fore that, and Korriban is... 
more of a badlands, rocky, 
desert-like kind of place. 
Tython was lush, lots of 
trees, beautiful mountains. 
We must have done the 
mountains at least five or six 
separate times where we did 
something, had the whole 
planet done, and just weren't 
happy with it.” 

Once in a blue moon, 
Dobson’s team might catch a 
break with a planet—like Ord 
Mantell. Though it’s not fea- 
tured in any of the movies, the 


The Old 
Republic 
takes place 
Aw) FOars 
before the 
events of the 
Star Wars 
films. 


ragged junkyard world shows 
up in several games and comic 
books with thorough visual 
realizations. But The Old 
Republic takes place thou- 
sands of years in the past, al- 


lowing Dobson to ignore some , 


of the visual reference points 
for the planet and come at it 
from a fresh perspective. 


“Ord Mantell is purple and | 


gold,” he says—two colors 
that don’t typically come 
to mind when you think 
about junkyards. “It’s a 
planet of rolling meadows, 
so we have golden fields of 
wheat; the grass is very yel- 
low. A great color that goes 
with yellow is the right kind 
of purple, so we use a lot of 
those purple tones in the 
rocks and the skies.” 

This vivid visualization 


contrasts Ord Mantell’s past to 3 


its eventual future as an eye- 

sore. “In our time frame, it’s a 
planet that’s in the middle of 
a civil war,” Dobson says. “It’s 


already starting to get torn up. : 


There is a part of the planet 


that’s basically a big hole in the 
ground; it’s a big minefield. 
You're starting to see it move 
in that direction.” 

War is another visual 
challenge Dobson has to work 
with. “The writers have writ- 
ten us a lot of warzone worlds 
[to fit the story],” he says. “It’s 
a big, galactic civil war, so it’s 
always hard to find beauty in 
these decimated places. [But] 
it’s always fun as an artist to 
deal with that contrast of find- 
ing beauty in destruction.” 

Again, it comes back to 
blue, green, and doomed 
Alderaan. “We all know 
what’s going to happen 
there,” Dobson says, “which 
just raises the stakes for us 
even more, to show people 
what was lost when that 
Death Star came around that 
moon. It’s a place of great 
beauty, so I hope people 
will maybe take a moment 
when they see something 
awesome and play back that 
moment in the movie where 
it was destroyed.” 

Star Wars lends Dobson 
plenty of inspiration, but the 
truth is he knew what The Old 
Republic would look like even 
before the game was going to 
be The Old Republic. Dobson 
and the rest of his team at 
BioWare Austin—many of 
whom came over from the 
Star Wars: Galaxies team— 
wanted to make a game that 
looked like a fantasy painting 
not unlike the world of the 
late artist Frank Frazetta, a 
legend among fantasy artists 
in video games, comic books, 
and literature. The team spent 
time developing the painted 
visual style that eventually 
became what we see in The 
Old Republic’s planets. 

“[My team and I] made the 
decision to do Star Wars in 
this style that we’ve developed 
and see what happens, and it 
just worked,” he says. “It fit. 
That’s when I knew we had 
something here that works 
for more than just fantasy. Or 
maybe it works for Star Wars 
because Star Wars, at its heart, 


is fantasy.” 
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‘The next Zelda takes Link 
out of the land of Hyrule 
often and may even abolish 
dungeons altogether. 


“The various versions of 
Link that Zelda presents over 
_ the series’ history have rarely 
called Hyrule home. Instead, 
| Hyrule serves as a place 

_ where you meet either Zelda 
_or her captors. This time, his 
home likely serves as more 
than just a training ground.” 


ertain 
video-game 
franchises 
have become 


synonymous 
with their settings, to the 


extent that changing the 
primary location often yanks 
players out of the experience. 
Despite trips to outer space 
and summer resorts, we can 
always count on Mario and co. 
to return to the Mushroom 
Kingdom; fans of Halo know 
the ominous rings encircling 
the battle-planets will always 
overshadow the fight. And 
much like with those games, 
players expect The Legend of 
Zelda series to feature Hyrule 


as the setting. It may surprise 
you that The Legend of Zelda: 
Skyward Sword’s primary 
locale may be outside Hyrule. 
In fact, the only setting we’ve 
seen so far has been Link’s 
home—an air-bound city 
called Skyloft. 

The various versions of 
Link that Zelda presents over 
the series’ history (detailed in 
the sidebar on page 51) have 
rarely called Hyrule home. In- 
stead, Hyrule serves as a place 
where you meet either Zelda 
or her captors. This time, his 
home likely serves as more 
than just a training ground. 

With Skyloft possibly rede- 
fining the prototypical Zelda 
overworld, the rest of the 
game’s structure may follow 
suit. Every other game puts 
Link in an overworld where he 
must find the next dungeon. 
Defeating the dungeon then 
brings the hero back into the 


Different voice 
actors have 
played the role 
of Link 
& 

overworld. With Skyward 


Sword, Producer Eiji Aonuma 
says the team is looking at 
“altering that traditional flow.” 
The replacement for 
dungeons could be a mysteri- 
ous world located under the 
clouds that serves as a barrier 
between Skyloft and the rest 
of the universe. Aonuma 
describes a second world as 
central to the game’s story, 
too. This currently unnamed 
location can be found below 
the cloud cover that hides 
Skyloft, and this shroud keeps 
Link and its inhabitants from 
learning of its nature. Aonuma 
calls it a “very dangerous place 
ruled by evil forces,” calling 
to mind the many worlds 
overrun by darkness that Link 
liberated in the past. 


_ “Every other game puts Link in an 

_ overworld where he must find the next 
_ dungeon. Defeating the dungeon then 

_ brings the hero back into the overworld. 
_ With Skyward Sword, Producer Eiji 

- Aonuma says the team is looking at 
‘altering that traditional flow.” 


With Skyward Sword likely 
serving as a transportation 
mechanism between Skyloft 
and this “dangerous place,” 
Zelda fans will start to see 
a common thread between 
this Zelda and the previous 
games. Starting with the SNES 
classic A Link to the Past, most 
Zelda titles encompass both a 
traditional world and a second, 
nontraditional world only 
accessible when Link learns to 
harness a special power. 

Usually, this nontraditional 


world is a variation on Hyrule 


altering Link’s state of being 
between them, turning the 
- elven hero into a wolf when 
_ . passing into the darkness. 

All signs point to the “dan- 
gerous place” being a variation 
of Skyloft, with the Skyward 
Sword serving as the gateway 


between the two worlds. 
_ Skyward Sword, however, may 
3 - _ not break the tradition of 
Princess Zelda aha pre 
was named after creator Shigeru Miyamoto 
the wife of The rai cae a ne by mention- 
ing how well the game’s Wii 
Great Gatsh Y MotionPlus capability works 
author F. Scott in the Hyrule setting. 
: But numerous Zelda 
Fitzgerald. - games abandon Hyrule asa 
> : — setting altogether. Link never 
‘ : sets foot in Hyrule in Link’s 
and its surrounding ter- Awakening, but the hero’s 
ritories. In A Link to the Past, homeland is still a driving 


it is a dark realm that swaps 
in enemies for NPCs, and 
gloominess pervades every 
inch of the map—even the 
light world’s villages. Ocarina 


force in the game. While 
searching the world for new 
quests, Link’s ship ends up 
smashed during a dangerous 
storm, shipwrecking the hero 


of Time allows the player to on an island called Koholint. 
examine the same universe as Throughout the game, Link 

a youth and as an adult living is on the hunt for the items 

in a world ruled by Gannon- he needs to awaken the Wind 
dorf. Majora’s Mask has Link Fish that guards Koholint and 
don visages that grant him find his way home, though his 


journey back reveals a fact that 
put the location of his quest 
in doubt. 

While the three Phillips 
CD-i games have been stricken 
from canon for being too far 
off the series’ path, they were 
among the earliest attempts 
to remove Link from his 
homeworld. The three games 
feature Hyrule only as a place 
for Link and the royal family 
to convene as.their adven- 
tures take them to faraway 
kingdoms like Koridai and 


Gamesin The 
Legend of Zelda 
franchise 
xe 
powers and allow him to blend 
in with other species. And the 
previous Zelda title, Twilight 


Princess, expands on the 
original dark-world concept by 
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The Legend 

of Zelda creator 
Shigeru 
Miyamoto was 
inspired by 

his childhood 
adventures 

of exploring 
forests, lakes, 
and caves in 
Kyoto, Japan. 
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Number of 
Zelda video 
games sold 
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homeworld, it almost always 
starts or ends as the beacon 
of peace in the universe (the 
most notable exception is 
when the city is trapped 
underwater in Wind Waker). 
Skyward Sword’s develop- 
ers have stated that their 
intentions are to make major 
changes to the flow of the 
game, and casting Hyrule as 
the center of evil could serve 
as another unexpected twist 
that would throw perspective 


“Skyward Sword’s developers stated 
their intentions are to make major 
changes to the flow of the game, and 
casting Hyrule as the center of evil could 
serve as another unexpected twist that 
would throw perspective of the game's 


universe on its ear.” 


Tolemac (which have similarly 
been erased). 

The first three Zeldas of the 
last decade manage to incor- 
porate their adventures in new 
settings that work just as well 
as previous Zelda locales. Both 
Majora's Mask and the Game 
Boy Color’s “Oracle” Zeldas 
begin with very brief preludes 
set in Hyrule before the rest 
of the adventure continues in 
mysterious new locales. In the 
case of Majora’s Mask, it’s an 
“alternate” Hyrule known as 
Termina. Oracle of Seasons 
and Ages brings Zelda to a 
pair of new worlds entirely, as 
the Triforce sent the hero to 
the realms of Holodrum and 
Labrynna, respectively. 

While Hyrule sometimes 
strays from the idyllic Zelda 


of the game’s universe on 
its ear. 

As a series that doesn’t stick 
to acanon or one visual style, 
what traditionally defines a 
Zelda game are the characters, 
the gameplay, and the setting. 
While we'll probably never see 
a Zelda game without Link on 
a Nintendo console, we already 
know that Skyward Sword 
is promising to make major 
changes to the way we playa 
Zelda game, as the revamped 
menu system, MotionPlus 
control, and altered game 
flow make the game a much 
different experience. Given 
what we know (and what we’re 
still yearning to learn) of the 
game’s setting, the universe of 
Skyward Sword could be just 


as revolutionary. 


The Links to our past 


Hyrule and the other major realms of 
The Legend of Zelda aren’t the only vari- 
ables in the franchise. We examine the 
various incarnations of Link that appear 
throughout Nintendo’s franchise. 


Original Link 

The early incarnations of Link in The Legend of Zelda and Zelda 
Il: The Adventures of Link are nearly indistinguishable from each 
other. The only major discrepancy between the two is his quest, 
which involves collecting different forms of the Triforce. 


A Link at (and Out of) Home 

The Legend of Zelda: A Link to the Past gives our hero a home 
that he’s drawn out of at the beginning of his quest. This is also 
the first game in which Link has a family, as his uncle gives him 
his first sword and early guidance. After bringing peace back 

to Hyrule, the same Link is believed to have set to sea on a 


new quest, leading to a shipwreck and a new world to explore 
in Link’s Awakening. 


A Link Among 


The Legend of Zelda: Ocarina of Time starts with Link in a 
village full of similar elven beings and one guiding fairy, Navi. 
This magical sidekick returns in Majora’s Mask, joining Link 
as the only common characters between the realms of Hyrule 
and Termina. 


Link, Animated 

The Legend of Zelda: The Wind Waker presents Link in one 

of his youngest incarnations, giving him a grandmother and 
younger sister. The same Link takes to the sea again in Phantom 
Hourglass. A different Link (albeit a similar looking one) traverses 
the world by train in Spirit Tracks, as the adventure takes place 
100 years after the sea-bound journeys. 


Link by Subtraction and Multiplication 
In The Legend of Zelda: The Minish Cap, an entirely new relation- 
ship and a new take on an old bond shapes Link’s adventure. The 
hero lives with his grandfather, the Master Smith of Hyrule, and 
is best friends with Zelda before getting shrunken to a micro- 
scopic size. Following his escapades as a diminutive adventurer, 
Link fights alongside three identical versions of himself in Four 
Swords Adventures. 


Link’s Twilight 

In a way, Link’s most recent 3D console adventure—The Legend 
of Zelda: Twilight Princess—shares its characterization with 

his first polygonal outing. The Link of Twilight Princess lives in 

a world that exists in an alternate timeline, allowing it to stand 
concurrently with Wind Waker. This is made possible by the hero’s 
ability to time travel in Ocarina of Time. 
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The Lord 
of the Rings: 


War in the North 


Developer: 
Snowblind 
Words by - Studios 


Patrick —Pwiisner 


Warner Bros. 
Platform: 
PS3, Xbox 360, 


new regions of J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Middle-earth 

in the first Mature-rated 
The Lord of Rings game. 
“There are things we don't 
have in our own lives which 
draw us into fantasy ona 
deep level. Most people seek 
these elements out in the 
real world, through travel or 
athletics or academia. But 
truly great fantasy worlds 
can satisfy some of our de- 
sires for this.”°-—Ruth 
Tomandi, producer for 

The Lord of the Rings: War 
of the North. 


.R.R. Tolkien 
once defined 
fantasy as “the 
making or 
glimpsing of 
Other-worlds.” In his essay 
On Fairy-Stories, Tolkien 
likens the reader’s journey 
through fantasy worlds to an 
experience that’s consistent, 
rational, and not beholden to 
the rules of the real world. 

In the realm of video 
games, Tolkien’s notion 
about fantasy allowing one 
to peer into imaginative 
worlds also rings true. 

“There are things we don't 
have in our own lives which 
draw us into fantasy on a deep 
level,” says Ruth Tomandi, 
producer for The Lord of 
the Rings: War in the North. 
“Most people seek these ele- 
ments out in the real world, 
through travel or athletics or 
academia. But truly great fan- 
tasy worlds can satisfy some of 
our desires for this.” 

As gamers we're ac- 
customed to immersing 
ourselves in these “Other- 
worlds” Tolkien spoke of, 
too. “Suspension of disbelief 
is required to enter a world,” 
she adds. “We practice this 
every day as gamers.” 

With The Lord of the Rings: 
War in the North, Tomandi 
and her team at Snowblind 
Studios already have a world 
that resonates with people— 
Middle-earth, the fictional 
setting of The Hobbit and The 
Lord of the Rings novels. She 
explains that keeping the set- 
ting familiar while weaving in 
new tales has been challenging 
yet immensely exciting. 

War in the North chronicles 
the conflict raging in the 


northern regions of Middle- 
earth during the events of 
The Lord of the Rings trilogy. 
Though previously absent 
from any of the books or 
Peter Jackson’s acclaimed film 
adaptations, these events are 
important to the overarching 
narrative of the series. 

“In The Lord of the Rings: 
War in the North, there’s a 
tremendous amount of depth 
in the lore and these places in 
Middle-earth we're expanding 
on, which have never been 
shown in a film and barely 
touched on in the books,” 
Tomandi says. “Readers and 
players are eager to travel to 
these places, and because the 
lore is so structured, we can 


J RR. Tolkien's 
The Lord 
of the Rings 
has been 
translated into 
aXe 


thread a new story into that 
lore that feels right.” 

“There are certainly chal- 
lenges when expanding on 
Tolkien’s world,” she admits. 
“But mostly, it’s been really 
exciting to be able to fill in 
some of the edges of these 
epic stories.” 

Expanding on the original 


text, War in the North brings 3 


the backgrounds of Tolkien’s 
fantasy epic to life through 
battles only alluded to in the 
books. Tomandi explains 
these battles took place “all 
over’ Middle-earth. 

“The Fellowship had a 


very important quest,” she 


says, but they weren’t the 
only ones fighting Sauron.” 
Though not discussed in 
much detail in the novels, 
the Elves of Lothlorien were 
fighting off an invasion, 
while the Men of Dale and 
the Dwarves of Erebor were 
practically waging a parallel 


“|'Tolkien] closely experienced some of 
the most devastating wars in history. 

He was familiar with what war does to 
the soul of a country. Many writers don’t 
have that experience. We're able to show 
the price of failure in detail. We're giving 
you a glimpse at what’s really happening 
to Middle-earth because of Sauron.” 


—Ruth Tomandi 


war against the Easterlings 
(which is briefly mentioned 
in The Lord of the Rings: 
Return of the King). Tomandi 
stresses that all of the free 
people of Middle-earth were 
touched by the War of the 


Ring in one way or another— : 


and that’s why they’re telling 
the story of those battles 
waged in the North. 

“Gandalf himself labeled 
these wars as imperative to 
The Fellowship’s victory,” 
she says. 

War in the North features 
an original story-line players 
follow, but pivotal characters 
from Tolkien’s novels serve 
as major motivators for the 


player's quest. In fact, players 


actually begin the game in 
a group led by a character 
well known to The Lord of 
the Ring fans. As players 
advance their quest, they 
move farther away from 
the path travelled by The 
Fellowship—and the events 
of the novels—and begin to 
fight their own battles. 

“As the One Ring travels 
farther South, the events 
in the game travel farther 
North,” Tomandi says. 

In addition to weaving 


new story-lines into The Lord 7 


of the Rings saga—which 
explore areas of Middle-earth 


‘Lhe 
Hobbit 


One of the first 
video games based 
on Tolkien’s world 
of Middle-earth is 

Beam Software’s 
1982 text 
adventure 


previously unseen—War in 
the North strives to match 
the tone of Tolkien’s fantasy 
epics. War in the North is the 
first Mature-rated The Lord 
of the Rings video game, and 
this has given the designers 
a lot of freedom to portray 
Tolkien’s universe in a darker 
light closer to the original 
works. Tomandi notes that 
it was liberating to develop 
a game without worrying 
about how much violence 
they could get away with. 
“It’s given us the freedom 
to portray the universe closer 
to the way the books and 
films did,” Tomandi says. 
“The books are quite violent 
and dark themselves. That’s 
one thing that makes J.R.R. 
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Peter Jackson 
is set to produce, 
cowrite, and 
direct the screen 
adaptation of The 
Hobbit, which 
begins filming 


in February. 


Tolkien stand out so much 
against other fantasy works.” 
Tomandi believes Tolkien’s 
own life influenced his 
approach to depicting war in 
the novels, a stark mood War 
in the North seeks to capture. 


As a veteran of World War 
I, fighting in the Battle of 
Thiepval Ridge and the as- 
sault on Schwaben Redoubt, 
Tolkien lived the horrors of 
war. In his forward to the 
second edition of The Lord 
of the Rings: Fellowship of the 
Ring, Tolkien denies his nov- 
els are an allegory for nuclear 
war, but he does say that his 
time serving in the war was a 
“hideous” experience. 

“By 1918, all but one of 
my close friends were dead,” 


Tolkien writes. On October 27, 
1916, trench fever struck 
Tolkien. It’s a disease spread 
by the lice that were rampant 
in the filthy trenches of WWI. 
He spent the rest of war recov- 
ering from this illness. 
“[Tolkien] closely expe- 
rienced some of the most 
devastating wars in history,” 
she says. “He was familiar 
with what war does to the 
soul of a country. Many 
writers don’t have that ex- 
perience [to draw on]. We’re 


able to show the price of 
failure in detail. We're giving 
you a glimpse at what’s really 
happening to Middle-earth 
because of Sauron.” 

Insisting War in the 
North is embracing a darker 
aesthetic to better match the 
novels, Tomandi maintains 
they’re not going to show 
gore for its own sake. She 
says it’s important for play- 
ers to genuinely feel threat- 
ened by enemies, to feel like 
they’re fighting to survive. 


“That's the tone of The 
Lord of the Rings books, too,” 
she says. “Orcs didn’t just 
capture Hobbits—they want- 
ed to eat them. Most modern 
games don't take violence 
that far without coming off 
as ridiculous. But J.R.R. Tolk- 
ien did so effectively, and 
we re making a huge effort to 
do the same.” 

The world of Middle-earth 
that Tolkien created over 70 
years ago has been explored 
through films, musical the- 


ater, video games, radio dra- 
matizations, and even classic 
rock songs like Led Zepplin’s 
“Misty Mountain Hop” and 
“Ramble On.” And it doesn’t 
look like game designers, 
filmmakers, and storytellers 
will exhaust the subject mat- 
ter any time soon—Tomandi 
explains there are still more 
stories left to be told within 
Tolkien's universe. As a 
passionate fan of The Lord of 
the Rings, Tomandi says she 


always wants to learn more 


about what’s happening in 
the backdrop of Tolkien’s 
epic tale. 

“The Lord of the Rings won't 
be worn out any time soon,” 
Tomandi says, “but the farther 
away storytellers get from the 
events and places described 
in the books, the harder it 
becomes to write stories that 
feel true to the canon. At 
some point it stops being 
extrapolation and becomes 
completely new material. But 
that’s the challenge.” 
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The Sims 
Medieval 


: Developer: 
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A J Publisher: 
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: PC, Mac 


Creative leads for The Sims 
Medieval relate how 

reality sometimes makes 
for the best fantasy. 


“We're not making a fan- 
_tasy game. We're striking 
3 a balance between fan- 
_ tasy and reality."—Rachel 
' Bernstein, producer for The 
Sims Medieval. 


ontrary to 
what local 
Renaissance 
Faire—goers 
and books on 
King Arthur would have you 
believe, the Middle Ages are a 
real period in history that ac- 
tually did happen—and it was 
a lot less fun than ren fairs and 
Arthurian legend make it out 
to be. Daily life was filled with 
chores, war, disease, and reli- 
gion; only one out of maybe 
every three million people got 
to be king or queen; and most 
didn’t live past the age of 30, if 
they even managed to make it 
out of childhood. 

In that light, the Sims 
series seems like a perfect 
fit for the time period in the 
upcoming The Sims Medieval. 
The Sims series is all about 
taking reality—which is often 
unpleasant, if not always filled 
with chores, war, disease, and 
religion—and bending it into 
a fantasy that makes stuff like 
dishwashing seem fun. 


“We're not making a 
fantasy game,” says Rachel 
Bernstein, producer for The 
Sims Medieval. “We're striking 
a balance between fantasy 
and reality.” 

A lot of work goes into cap- 
turing both fantasy and reality 
in a game. To accomplish this 
in other Sims games based on 
modern life, the developers 
include much of the mundane 
like boring rug designs and 
blenders as well as wackier 
things like robots and alien 


; 


Since 
launching in 
2000, The Sims 
has become 
the best-selling 
PC franchise 
ever, selling 
more than 120 
million games 
worldwide. 
oe 


abductions to give players just 


a tiny sense of fantasy. Captur- 7 


ing both fantasy and reality in 
The Sims Medieval, however, 
is quite a bit harder—because 
the “reality” of the Middle 
Ages is mostly known to 
people through fantasy. 
Distilling the reality out of 

all the dragons, princesses, 
and the Knights of the Round 
Table leaves something that 
sounds boring and awful. One 
game built around this period 
in history is the strategy title 
Settlers of Catan.. 

“It is [like Settlers of 
Catan],” Creative Director 
Hunter Howe says when 
talking about what the “real” 
medieval world was like. “We 
layer fantasy onto that time 
period because it was just so 
dark and depressing other- 
wise. You want to see some- 


thing like wizards and dragons : 


to make it a little bit more 
uplifting than just a bunch 
of people who are murdering 
each other all the time.” 


Howe's best example of fan- 
tasy properly layered with real-_ 


ity to create exciting fiction is 
the A Song of Ice and Fire novel 
series by George R.R. Martin. 
The setting is fantasy—the 


world in which the story takes 
place isn’t Earth and has drag- 
ons, and you hear more about 
knights and monarchs than 
peasants—but it’s grounded 
in the harsh grittiness of 
reality: chores, war, disease, 
religion, and murder. Lots and 
lots of murder. 

“A lot of that inspires the 
quest work we're trying to do 


Sims game, like design Sims 
or edit textures, but that’s not 
“the point” of the game. 

“We didn’t want this to just 
be like medieval dress up,” 
Bernstein says, referencing 
the shallow portrayals of 
the Middle Ages most often 
seen in Renaissance fairs. 
“We wanted [players] to tell 
[medieval] stories.” 


“We layer fantasy onto that time 
period because it was just so dark and 
depressing otherwise. You want to see 
something like wizards and dragons 
to make it a little bit more uplifting 
than just a bunch of people who are 
murdering each other all the time.” 
—Hunter Howe, creative director 


) for The Sims Medieval 


with Medieval,” Howe says, 
“because I love the intrigue 
and debauchery and violence 
and all of that [in A Song of Ice 
and Fire].” 
Gameplay in The Sims 

Medieval is completely struc- 
tured around quests—a huge 


departure from the mostly fra- , 


meless free play in other Sims 


games. Players still do many of : 
the things they do in any other - 


The language 
spoken by Sims 
is a fictional 
tongue that’s 
inspired by 
code talkers of 
World War II 
and influenced 
by Ukrainian, 
French, and 
Tagalog. 


To that end, the game 
requires the player to think 
in character roles instead of 
providing a completely blank 
slate for character creation. 
Instead of creating fat Joe 
Sim who lives in Hatford, 
England, in 1132 with three 
dozen kids and a blonde wife, 
The Sims Medieval organizes 
gameplay around quests spe- 
cific to characters and only 
provides players the things 
that character might need. 
Players gain quests by building | 
specific structures within | 
their fictitious kingdom, like a | 
castle, an execution grounds, 
or a smithy. Each structure 
that’s not a “common area” 
comes with a playable Sim 
that corresponds to the 
location—a king, a wizard, or 
a blacksmith. 

Once a character's structure 
is built, the character becomes 
playable—but only during 
quests. Each quest calls for 
certain characters to partici- 
pate, and each character gets 
their own options for how to 
resolve quests. For example, 
Bernstein explains a quest 
called “The Witch is Back,” 
which calls for the Monarch, 
the Wizard, the Priest, or 
the Knight characters. The 
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The Sims 
was originally 
going to be called 
“Home Tactics,” 
with more of 
an emphasis on 
building houses. 
sy 


— - 
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Monarch or the Wizard, for 
example, might marry the 
Witch to resolve the quest. 
The Knight or the Priest might 
kill or incapacitate her to end 
the quest. The character and 
their specific approach to 
completing quests determines 
what rewards they get and 
how those rewards influence 
their kingdoms overall. 

Just hearing the words 
describing the gameplay— 
“quest,” ‘wizard,’ and 
“witch’”—are enough to evoke 
the sense of fantasy. Getting 
players to feel a sense of real- 
ity, however, comes entirely 
from details—little things 
like textures, camera angles, 
and lighting. 

The textures throughout 
the game—on user interface 
tools, buildings, and plant 
life—all look handcrafted, 


as if someone hewed the 
rocks from a quarry or wove 
the cloth from homespun 
yarn. The clothing in the 
game is carefully selected for 
each character to help the 
player buy into the role of the 
character (a Wizard might 
wear a bandolier stocked with 
potions, but you'd never be 
able to select a crown for them 
in Create-A-Sim mode). 
Camera angles create 
reality through perspectives. 
In traditional Sims games, 
the camera defaults toa 
slightly above perspective 
that makes it easier to spy on 
your characters as if you were 
an omnipresent god. Though 
The Sims Medieval in fact 
casts the character as a god 
(here called “The Watcher”), 
the camera angle abolishes 
the slightly above god view 


for a straight shot inward to 
the Sim environments—as if 
you were looking at a cutaway 
image of a medieval setting 
depicted in a history book. To 
keep that feel intact even as 
the character changes floors 
and goes in and out of buy 
mode, The Sims Medieval 

also axes the traditional wall- 
dropping mechanic common 
to all Sims games. The fourth 
wall between player and Sim is 
automatically dropped—but 
no matter which room you 
view in a structure, three walls 
enclose the space. 

Bernstein and Howe 
explain that wall-dropping 
was a huge decision for the 
team, even though it seems 
like a small detail. “When you 
have this wall-cutaway mode 
that you traditionally have in 
a Sims game, you lose your 


grounding a little bit in space,” 
Howe says. “You sort of feel 
like you are just looking at the 
objects, as opposed to looking 
at the objects in the room, and 
you have all these tapestries 
and things on the wall. [With 
three walls up], it feels more 
like you're in the room as 
opposed to [looking at it] from 
that god perspective.” 

A smaller detail that turned 
out to be a bigger challenge 
than walls were the user- 
interface elements—how can 
designers take a long-estab- 
lished palette of mood bars 
and buttons and make them 
seem both real and fantastic? 

“The Sims has always been 
relatively U.I. heavy,” Howe 
says. “There’s just a lot of 
buttons and bars and things 
to think about. But we've tried 
to have that handcrafted look 


to the ULL. It looks like leather 
and wood and metal. That 
helps with immersion.” 

Lighting also helps immer- 
sion. Bernstein relates a con- 
versation between herself and 
Art Director Terry Smith held 
long before development on 
The Sims Medieval began: “He 
thinks about lighting in terms 
of warms and cools. He said, 
‘How fantasy do you want the 
game to feel?’ I said, ‘Why?’ 
and he said, ‘If you want it to 
feel realistic, our warm will be 
a yellow warm like the sun, 
and your cool will be like a sky 
blue. But if you want it to feel 
a little more fantasy, a little 
more storybook, then your 
warm would be the orange of 
a sunset and cool would be the 
purple of a sky.” 

Ultimately, they went for 
storybook lighting—a 


departure from the realistic 
lighting of Sims games past. 
You can see it best in buy 
mode when manipulating ob- 
jects in a lit room. Like other 
Sims games, objects alter the 
light in a room while you ma- 
nipulate them in buy mode—a 
wall sconce might light up a 
corner or cast a dark patch 
because a chair obstructs 
its range of illumination. In 
Medieval, when an object’s 
put in a room in buy mode 
and the light rearranges itself 
to accommodate it, you can 
see the almost hazy warmth 
of the colors as you twist and 
turn it—and when you find 
the best placement where the 
light hits the object in full, the 
colors pop in a way that’s not 
quite real. 

But if the The Sims Medi- 


eval team learned anything in 


development, it’s that reality 
is overrated. 

“There's a lot of glamor- 
izing of [the medieval period] 
Howe says. We say that it’s 
about courts and dances 
and beautiful dresses and 


” 
d 


things like that. So the reality 
of history? Sure, it was all 
about war. But is that what 
we like to focus on all the 
time? No.” 

A shift in perspective is all it 
takes to strike a balance 
between fantasy and real- 
ity. By looking at The Sims 
Medieval through the warmly 
lit lens of the fantasy genre, 
it’s easy to buy into the game 
as a role-playing experience in- 
stead of a life simulation. Seen 
in that light, the reality in the 
Middle Ages—the chores, the 
war, the disease, the religion— 
is just details. 
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Anticipated RPGs 
for 3011 and Beyond © 


A look at over a dozen promising _ Words by 


role-playing games on the horizon. |—6hWill Herring 


Guild Wars il 


et 25 years be- 
fore the events 
of the original 
Deus Ex, Eidos 
Montreal’s 
Deus Ex: Human Revolu- 
tion returns players to 

the cyberpunk landscape 
established by Ion Storm’s 
original from 2000. Human 
Revolution follows security 
officer-turned—augmented 
agent Adam Jensen as he 
becomes entangled in a 
globe-spanning government 
plot. A first-person, action- 
oriented role-playing game 
in the vein of its progenitors, 
Human Revolution is the 
first franchise installment 
without the input of revered 
creators Warren Spector 

and Harvey Smith. Human 
Revolution does honor the 
previous games’ legacies with 
a conspiracy-laden narrative 
feeding into the foundations 
of its predecessors’ shady 
Illuminati-esque alliances. 
Combining series-staple 
cyberpunk ideals with the 
human enhancement—based 
ethics of transhumanism 
and threaded with allusions 
to the cultural impact of the 
Italian Renaissance, Human 
Revolution augments store 
shelves as early as March. 


Maxis’ extraterrestrial 
life-development simulation 
series receives a fantastical 


loot-fueled overhaul with 


Darkspore, a dungeon 
crawler rooted in the 
expansive Spore universe. 
Taking control of a team of 
three fully customizable and 
immensely diverse creatures 
at a time, the game sees 
players hacking-n-slashing 

in conquest against the 
eponymous Darkspore threat 
of mutated genetic abomina- 
tions. Darkspore focuses on 
cooperative play, banking on 
players mixing-and-matching 
their heroes’ attributes 

and abilities for the richest 
experience—and fattest 
loots—possible. Darkspore 
hits PC in February. 


A bona fide cultural 


phenomenon, Nintendo’s 
Pokémon property changed 
the landscape of pop culture 
since its inception on the 
Game Boy in 1996. While a 
critical darling for most of 
its lifespan, the monster- 
nabbing franchise has met 
with quite a bit of criticism 
in recent years regarding 

its developers’ refusal to 
regularly innovate its core 
gameplay and presentation 
(or, at the very least, spice 
up the somewhat tired day- 
to-day routine of a Pokémon 
trainer). Enter Pokémon: 
Black and White, the latest 
entries in the series and the 
first to take full advantage of 
the Nintendo DS technol- 
ogy. Boasting backgrounds 
rendered in full 3D, Black 
and White sees notable im- 
provements to its pixelated 
predecessors’ presentations. 
Improvements carry over 

to the game’s signature 
battle segments, where the 
formerly static pocket 


monsters are now fully 
animated to match their 


onscreen attacks and actions. 


The battles themselves, now 
a bit punchier, see some 
technical and contex- 

tual tweaks as well, boasting 
upscaled 3-vs.-3 Pokémon 
battles and slick, dramatic 
camera angles. Adding 156 
new Pokémon to the current 
bestiary of 493 and set in 
the urbanized Isshu region, 
Pokémon: Black and White 
has already broken sales 
records in Japan but isn’t set 
to hit here until this spring. 


Torchlight II, the sequel 
to Runic Games’ 2009 
sleeper hit, appears in the 
spring. Headlining with the 
inclusion of cooperative 
multiplayer, Torchlight II 
includes notable improve- 
ments on its predecessor 
while keeping its addictive 
and inventive dungeon- 
crawling spirit fully intact. 
Boasting four classes, such 
as the melee-centric Railman 
and the ranged-based 
Outlander, Torchlight II 
retains the original's ran- 
domly generated dungeons 
but boasts an expansive new 
fantasy-driven narrative 
underlying the dungeon 


exploring and loot-hounding. 


Born from an unexpected 
yet undeniably intriguing 
dream-team of fantasy- 
minded collaborators, 
Kingdoms of Amalur: 
Reckoning sees influential 
comic-book creator Todd 
MacFarlane, best-selling nov- 
elist R.A. Salvatore, and lead 
Elder Scrolls game designer 
Ken Rolston tag-teaming on 
the first title from former 
MLB star Curt Schilling’s 
38 Studios. Promising 
unrivaled action, hundreds 
of quests, and an expansive 
open world, the team behind 
Kingdoms of Amalur seeks 
to introduce a new breed of 
cinematic role-playing epics 
upon its fall release. 


The ever-growing MMO 
machine churns out a brand- 
new massively multiplayer 
something-or-other every 
week. More often than not, 
these turn out to be free-to- 
play grind-fueled exercises in 
monotony with little in the 
way of originality. Every once 
in a while, however, an MMO 
surfaces that sets itself apart. 
Trion Worlds aims to break 
this monotonous mold with 
Rift: Planes of Telara and 
its dynamic content system. 
The game features multi- 
tiered worlds prone to ran- 
domly transforming terrain, 
NPCs, and environments 
thanks to the reality-altering 
rifts. A sleekly detailed MMO 
for the HD-generation, Rift: 
Planes of Telara hits PC early 
this year. 


FANTASTIC WORLDS 


Kingdoms of Amalur: Reckoning 


Guild Wars IT, the sequel 
to the popular online RPG 
from ArenaNet and NCsoft, 
hits in 2011. Returning the 
“RPG” element to “MMOR- 
PG,” Guild Wars II’s main in- 
novation is the “personal sto- 
ry mechanic. This feature’s 
based on selections made 
through the game’s in-depth 
character creator concerning 
your avatar’s predetermined 
personality, backstory, and 
attributes. The game actively 


crafts a personalized nar- 
rative around your hero’s 
plight, complete with unique 
quests and character interac- 
tions that pertain to notable 
events experienced in and 
choices made from their 
individual history. 

The first family of the 
role-playing genre gets not 
one but two new chapters 
with Final Fantasy Versus 
XIII and Final Fantasy 
Agito XIII, which are 


Final Fantasy Agito XIII 


two-thirds of the multiplat- 
form “Fabula Nova Crystal- 
lis” label. Similar to how 
“Ivalice Alliance” relates to 
titles in set in Final Fantasy 
Tactics’ continuity, the 
“Fabula Nova Crystallis” 
collection further fleshes 
out the “fantasy meets fire- 
power” world that 2010’s 
Final Fantasy XIII intro- 
duced. Versus XIII is an 
action-RPG for the PS3 
directed by Kingdom Hearts 


creative lead Tetsuya Nomura. 
Agito XIII is an action-orient- 
ed RPG for PSP in the vein 
of 2008's Crisis Core: Final 
Fantasy VII. While we haven't 
been able to pin down either 
of the games’ release dates, 
Final Fantasy faithful should 
keep in mind January 11, 
when Square Enix plans 
to hold a “Fabula Nova 
Crystallis” press conference. 
A self-contained world is 
one thing, but what about a 


Darkspore 


Guild Wars Il 


self-contained universe? Since 
the SS Normandy’s initial 
flight in the original game, 
BioWare's Mass Effect series 
captured the science-fiction- 
centric hearts of gamers and 
spacefaring nerds every- 
where with the chronicles of 
everyone's favorite paragon of 
piety/renegade of wrongness, 
Commander Shepard. Mass 
Effect 3 offers a conclusive 
end to the game’s established 
interstellar narrative, building 


Rift: Planes of Telara 


on the events introduced in 
Mass Effect 2’s Lair of the 
Shadow Broker downloadable 
content. It also comes with 
the same backward save-game 
compatibility included in pre- 


- vious games. Boasting a richer 


narrative, deeper combat 
options, and over a thousand 
story-based variables readily 
affected by established player 


: progress, Mass Effect 3 is 
. rumored for a late 2011/early 


2012 release. 


Blizzard’s long-awaited 
sequel Diablo III is (hope- 
fully) edging ever closer to its 
“TBA” release date. Despite 
Blizzard’s infamous “it’s 
done when it’s done” modus 
operandi, the developer’s 
homecoming to Sanctuary 
is looking better and bet- 
ter with each consecutive 
announcement, trailer, and 
screenshot. Promising core 
gameplay similar to its pre- 
decessors’ dungeon-crawling, 
Diablo III boasts plenty of 


FANTASTIC WORLDS 


brand-new franchise flour- 
ishes. Thése include the abil- 
ity-altering Skill Runes and 
four new playable character 
classes—the Witch Doctor, 
the Wizard, the Monk, and 
the Demon Hunter—with 
the Barbarian returning 
from Diablo II. Utilizing the 
Battle.net 2.0 online service 
Blizzard introduced with the 
release of StarCraft II, Diablo 
III features a selection of new 
and old multiplayer modes, 
including drop-in/drop-out 


Guild Wars Il 


cooperative play and a new 
player-vs.-player arena. 
Diablo III is set to release 
simultaneously on Windows 
and Mac OS X. 

The inane, unreliable 
minions, the frequent as- 
sassination attempts, the 
grueling, thankless grind: 
Life as the Overlord isn’t 
all it’s cracked up to be. An- 
nounced at the 2010 Tokyo 
Game Show, Nippon Ichi 
Software's strategy-RPG 
series is set for a fourth 


installment with Disgaea 4 
for the PlayStation 3. Where 
previous series installments 
garnered a bit of flak due to 
their last-gen sprite-based 
presentations, Disgaea 4 
features a new high-definition 
graphics engine intended 

to complement the game’s 
detailed hand-drawn visuals 
and anime-inspired action. 
Featuring the off-the-wall 
humor the series is known 
for and promising even more 
outrageous battle options, 


Disgaea 4 heads Stateside as 
early as this summer. 
MMO-minded developer 
Cryptic Studios brings a tail 
to 2011 with Neverwinter, a 
cooperative action-RPG based 
on Dungeons & Dragons’ 
Forgotten Realms campaign 
setting. The game also serves 
as a reboot” to the estab- 
lished Neverwinter Nights 
mythology. While not cast 
as a massively multiplayer 
title like Cryptic’s previous 
efforts, Neverwinter includes 


Diablo Ill 


both offline and persistent 
online locations—the latter 
meant to supply players with 
an in-game social and team- 
building experience. Like 
Neverwinter Nights before it, 
Cryptic’s Neverwinter focuses 
heavily on user-generated 
content, allowing players to 
craft quests, items, and many 
other components that they 
can share with the game’s 
community. Neverwinter’s a 
PC exclusive set for a fourth- 
quarter release. 
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rebirth of pinball. 


6 e had no 
idea,” 
says Cory 
Banks, 28, 
“pinball 


machines had, I don’t know, 
a point.” 

Cory’s passion for video 
games may surpass my own, 
and most of the time, I can 
forget about the generation 
gap that divides us. Now, 
as he confesses he thought 
pinball was nothing more 
than a historical irrelevance, 
Iam reminded of how much 
experience and memory 
separate us. 

It’s a hot Saturday after- 
noon in July in southern 
New Hampshire. Cory and 
a posse of gamers ranging 
from 6 (my son) to 46 
have made the pilgrim- 
age with me from Boston 
to Canobie Lake Park. 
Canobie is like any of the 
hundreds of small-time 
amusement parks catering 
to thrill-seekers too young 
for Six Flags or Universal 
Studios. And like many of 
these backwater locations, 
it holds a secret—a stash of 
pinball machines lovingly 
maintained. 

To me, these were elegant 
games with complex rules 
and gameplay, crafted 
around the theme of each 
table, ensconced in actual 
art. Cory saw both less 
and more. 

“T always just imagined 
it was just a score chase, 
like playing Breakout or 
something. I didn’t realize 
there was a narrative,’ Cory 
says, having paid his two-bit 
tribute to the arcade gods. 

I found myself agreeing 
with Cory. As a kid grow- 
ing up in arcades, pinball 
machines did tell me stories. 
Pinball machines took me 
on journeys, moreso than 
early video games did. And 
with the demise of arcades, 
pinball largely disappeared 
from the American 
consciousness. 


Maer oy eared 


“Pinball is a way to waste 
time and money,’ says Tim 
Arnold. He’s the owner and 
curator of the Pinball Hall 
of Fame in Las Vegas, one 
of the largest collections of 
working pinball machines in 
the world. His museum’s col- 
lection has more than 200 
tables accepting quarters 
(and in some cases, even 
nickels). “Don’t try and 
elevate it to art—it’s never 
going to be art. It’s always 


arguably the biggest pinball 
nut on the planet, he doesn’t 
understand how it ever 
made any sense. “Even if 
you find some corner space, 
you ll do the math and say, 
‘There’s no possible way 
this game takes in enough 
quarters to pay the rent.” 
The crushing economics 
that killed arcades slowly 
doomed pinball in its few 
other venues as well— 
pool halls and bars—and 
most folks who were once 


involved in making pinball 


66 I'll go to thrift stores and buy old bar- 
heque rotisserie motors and old blenders 
so | can hit them with hammers. Turns out 
the same company that made the barbeque 
motor made the old motor for the pinball 
machines, 99 


—Tim Arnold, owner and curator of the 
Pinball Hall of Fame in Las Vegas 


going to be extremely 
low-end commerce.” 

“Low end” is the opera- 
tive phrase. Coin-operated 
machines are subject to 
excruciating economics: 
How many quarters can 
you extract from plays per 
square foot. The math for 
pinball machines is very bad. 
The Pinball Hall of Fame 
only works because it’s 
nonprofit, and almost all 
of the games are donations 
from private collectors. 
“You need about 25 square 
feet for a pinball machine,” 
explains Arnold, who cut his 
teeth running arcades in the 
*70s in Michigan. Even as 


machines are now making 
slot machines. After all, 
a slot machine takes 6 or 
7 square feet and takes 
in quarter after quarter, 
every few seconds. A skilled 
pinball player, on the 
other hand, can dominate 
a machine for 10 minutes 
on a single quarter and will 
expect to earn free games 
for their trouble. 

What’s left on the barren 
slopes of Mount Pinball 
are a few remote outposts 
for the weary pinhead— 
places like Canobie Park, 
the Pinball Hall of Fame, or 
California’s Pacific Pinball 
Museum. And in each, the 


only new machines you'll 
find come from one man: 
Gary Stern. 

Raised quite literally in 
the stockroom of the 
Williams pinball company, 
which his father, Sam, ran 
for decades, Stern founded 
the eponymous company 
when he bought out Sega’s 
pinball business (which 
was once known as Data 
East) in 1999. With Wil- 
liams leaving the market 
for good that same year, 
Gary found himself sud- 
denly an industry of one 
(Gottlieb quit for good in 
1996; Bally already merged 
with Midway, all owned by 
Williams). Virtually every 
pinball machine ever made 
was manufactured within 
a 100-mile radius of his 
office—pinball’s always been 
Chicago’s industry. And yet, 
he’s left standing alone. 

“There will never be 
another commercial pinball 
company,’ says Stern, who 
spoke with me from the 
factory floor, constantly 
being interrupted to make 
on-the-fly design decisions 
about their next unan- 
nounced pinball project. “I 
wouldn't do it today,” he 
admits. “We’re grandfa- 
thered in because we have 
all the tools and assembly 
lines, which we built over 
decades.” And it’s not 
just him—it’s the entire 
industry, all within driving 
distance. “Everyone who 
knows this business is here. 
All the suppliers are here. 
The guy who has the tool- 
ing for little plastic posts 
is here. All the designers 
are here. We're like the old 
Detroit for cars.” 

And that makes pinball 


enthusiasts nervous. 


Breaking Blenders 


Eric Wheeler is obsessed 
with the nervous tension 
between preserving the 
past and playing with it. 
“Simply collecting these 


cannibalizing three machines 

just to keep one running,” 
une ha ena he explains. And a level of 

will nevel ‘D e another com mercial creativity is essential to keep 


things in working order. 


| Sue 3 “With some of the pinball 


things and locking them 

up in a storage facility, that 
isn’t really helping,” he says, 
even though that’s largely 
what he’s tasked to do at The 
Strong National Museum of 


mae 


Play in Rochester, New York. | : machines, if you have a ma- 
As curator for the 22,000- 7 : chine from a certain period, 
item collection of electronics — : you have to take a part off of 
and video games, he seems : one game and put it on 

a bit embarrassed by how : ~ to another.” 

little pinball he’s managed : Pinball Hall of Fame’s 

to preserve compared to - Arnold is even more prag- 
“amateurs” like the Pinball ~Gary Stern, founder of Stern Pinball, Inc. : matic. “If I need 50-year- 


Hall of Fame. The major 
reason seems to be parts. 
“Oftentimes, it’s a matter of 


old gear, I can’t call up the 
company and say send me 
more gear, because they're 


no longer in business,” he 
explains. So he’s resorted to 
mechano-barbarism. “T’ll go 
to thrift stores and buy old 
barbecue rotisserie motors 
and old blenders so I can hit 
them with hammers. Turns 
out the same company that 
made the barbecue motor 
made the old motor for the 
pinball machines.” But not 
everything’s so easy to find. 
“If Stern ever quits, all the 
subcontractors will stop 
making parts. And without 
the subs, you don’t have 
flippers, bumpers, springs, 


legs, glass, and stainless- 
steel parts.” 

But keeping the physical 
parts working—while time- 
consuming, meticulous, and 
ultimately a manual labor of 
love—is less troubling than 
bit-rot. 

“Motorola just stopped 
supporting the 68000 
processor family,” Arnold says. 
“Rockwell pulled out of the 
chip business 10 to 15 years 
ago. If you have a game with 
one of those chipsets, if you 
can't find one here or there, 
you re just out of luck, period.” 


That’s where video games 
come in. 

Pinball machines are 
generally categorized in 
one of three ways: “Electro- 
Mechanical” machines, 
whose innards are made 
entirely of switches, relays, 
solenoids, capacitors, and 
miles of wire; “Solid State” 
machines, which hit the 
scene in the late 70s and 
introduced digital score- 
boards, sound effects, and 
speech; and “DMD,” or “Dot 
Matrix Display,” machines, 
from the mid-’80s on, which 


feature a dot-matrix display 
for scoring, instructions, 
and even crude video. These 
latter two classes of machine 
are susceptible to the same 
problems as aging retro 
game consoles: bad solder, 
fried chips, and a dearth of 
parts. And unlike, say, the 
Atari 2600, many of these 
machines were made in 
batches of just a few thou- 
sand units. Consequently, 
machines from the latter 
two eras regularly sell for 
thousands of dollars in 
good condition. 


oo 


What’s a pinball enthusi- 
ast to do? Fake it. 


Sister Kissing 
Since the dawn of video 
games, designers have tried 
to capture pinball on the 
screen. In 1977, Atari even 
released a dedicated Video 
Pinball console and. cartridg- 
es for its 2600. They were 
terrible. And until recently, 
I would have suggested 
that the very idea of video 
pinball was almost perverse. 
But like other genres that 
need extremely accurate 
physics and high frame- 
rates to feel right (think 
Forza 3), pinball simulation 
has finally come of age. 

The open-source project 
driving this revolution 
is called “Visual Pinball,” 
and its home on the web is 
VPForums.org. Spend 20 
minutes on the site, and 
assuming your PC is beefy 
enough, you can be playing 
any of hundreds of classic 
pinball machines from the 
comfort of your Aeron chair. 

Unlike the raw ports of 
classic arcade games avail- 
able in countless formats 
(both legit and not), these 
re-creations are a mixture 
of art and science, not just 
piracy. Modern pinball 
machines require a bootleg 
copy of the original ROM 
for each game. After all, 
how else would you get 
Arnold saying “Hasta La 
Vista, Baby” when you lose 
a game in the classic 1991 
Terminator 2 machine 
from Williams? Interfacing 
with this ROM, a skilled 
designer needs to then build 
a virtual representation of 
the playfield of the game 
with millimeter precision, 
tying every virtual target, 
bumper, and spinner to 
the ROM correctly. Count- 
less hours of fine-tuning 
(and often hours of com- 
parative play with an actual 
physical machine) later, 
they'll release the table on 
the website. 


If this sounds like a lot of 
work, consider the alterna- 
tive—the machines slowly 
dwindle in numbers until 
they simply cease to be. 

“Tt falls into the idea 
of representation,” says 
Wheeler of The Strong 
National Museum of Play. 
“If you can't play a game, 
either because it no longer 
exists or you can't find the 
physical artifact, you have 
to make a representation of 
it.” Of course, for a museum, 
“making a representation” 
means hiring Ralph Baer to 
remake prototype boxes for 


things you love, and pinball 
is no exception.” 

And with an Intel i7 
processor and two fat 
video cards, the current 
state of emulated pinball 
is very real indeed. While 
you can get the flavor of 
Visual Pinball by playing it 
on a mid-range laptop, the 
real enthusiasts construct 
complete cabinets, using a 
large HD LCD screen laid 
flat as the playfield, with 
additional monitors for the 
backglass and dot-matrix 
display. Coupled with real 
pinball flipper buttons, real 


66 Aslot machine takes 6 or 7 square feet 
and takes in quarter after quarter, every 


few seconds. A skilled pinball player, on the 


other hand, can dominate a machine for 10 


minutes on a single quarter and will expect 
to earn free games for their trouble. 99 


his original Magnavox Od- 
yssey to stick behind glass. 
For Noah Fentz, an execu- 
tive chef from the Midwest 
who runs VPForums and 
designs tables for Visual 
Pinball, it’s a little more 
prosaic. He just wants to 
play the games. “Pinball 
was always more difficult 
to master than video 
games, if not impossible, 
so it appealed to me even 
more than video games,” 
Fentz says. And while early 
versions of Visual Pinball 
failed to capture the feel 
of a real machine, he and 
the community have kept 
at it, waiting, in hindsight, 
for technology to catch up 
with their dream. “Let's face 
it: It’s hard to let go of the 


tilt mechanisms, real plung- 
ers, and real coin-doors, all 
bolted onto real pinball legs, 
the only thing that’s fake is 
the playfield itself. It’s not 
perfect, but on a very fast 
computer, such cabinets are 
startlingly realistic. 

Purists, of course, would 
never concede that such a 
representation is any more 
“real” than playing X-Plane 
on an iPad is as real as flying 
a Cessna. “It’s kissing your 
sister,” says Pinball Hall of 
Fame’s Arnold. “You can do 
it, but what’s the point? You 
don’t get the experience. 
There’s a personality anda 
feel to each machine. With a 
Gottlieb game, the flippers 
and bumpers feel different 
than a Williams game.” 


Gary Stern sees things 
a bit differently—after 
all, he’s got a business to 
preserve—but he basically 
agrees. When I mentioned 
that people like Fentz were 
remaking his games, ROMs 
and all, for Visual Pinball, he 
seemed unconcerned. “It’s 
a good educational tool for 
learning the game, and I’m 
all for it. I’m for anything 
that stimulates interest. 
But it’s not real pinball. It’s 
something different,” he 
suggests. “[Pinball]’s a ball- 
and-bat game, like baseball, 
and that ball is wild.” 

Even Fentz admits the 
“true ‘wildness’ of the ball 
may never be accurately 
depicted, but in the last 
couple years, especially, the 
progress the community 
is making is just stagger- 
ing. With the boom of 
homebrew virtual pinball 
cabinets, it took a giant leap 
in realism, and that trend 
will continue.” 

But Wheeler views these 
things through historian’s 
spectacles, not the glazed 
eyes of a gamer. “These 
machines tell the history of 
their time,” he says. “Eight 
Ball came out from Bally in 
77, and it looked like Fonzie 
from Happy Days... Bally’s 
Kiss machine in 1979—I 
dropped countless quarters 
in that.... Williams dida 
Space Shuttle game in the 
mid-1980s. I look at the 
form itself of the pinball 
machine; just the artwork of 
them is truly amazing. They 
took such great care to make 
every surface artistic.” 

Cory stands up from the 
bench and stretches. “My 
wrist actually hurts from 
playing 5 hours of pinball,” 
he says. My son looks up at 
him with the tireless eyes of 
a 6 year old. “What do you 
think, Peter,” Cory goads 
him. “You had enough?” 

“Cory,” he says, conscious 
the park would soon close. 
“We should just have fun 
while we still can.” @ 
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PlayStation 2 
Retrospective 


Fondly recalling the most dominant system 
in the history of video games. 


hey called him a Samurai 
Executive—Ken 


Kutaragi, a man so 
completely obsessed with honor 
and legacy that he spent billions 
of dollars to enter his company 
into a new market just to crush 
a former ally who backstabbed 
him. At least, that’s what the 
legend says about the former 
Sony Computer Entertainment, 


Inc., CEO. But legends are 
usually clever mixtures of truth 
and embellishment, as is the 
case here. It tells of an epic 
showdown between electronics 
juggernauts Sony and 
Nintendo, the dominant forces 
in the worldwide video-game 
market. In this retrospective, 
we examine this legend and 
how it led to the PlayStation 2 


becoming the best-selling home 
console to date. 

For years, Sony and Nintendo 
worked together on a venture 
to create a compact-disc player 
for the Super Nintendo. But 
secretly, Nintendo President 
Hiroshi Yamauchi felt betrayed 
by Sony’s attempt to gain 
copyright control over software 
produced on the new system. As 
a result, he set plans in motion 
to push Sony out of the deal and 
hand the contract to rival Dutch 
company Phillips. Not only 
would this be considered shady 
by any international business 
standards, it also carried with it 
unique Japanese nationalistic 
tensions. At the time, it was 


considered a great cultural faux 
pas for a Japanese businessman 
to slight a Japanese company in 
favor of a Western firm. 

This alone makes Nintendo 
look like the bad guy, but it 
didn’t stop there. Yamauchi 
neglected to inform Sony of 
their dealings with Phillips and 
instead led Sony to believe the 
original partnership was secure. 
On the morning of Nintendo's 
conference at the 1992 
Consumer Electronics Show , 
they publicly reneged on their 
deal with Sony and announced 
the new partnership with Phil- 
lips. The audience was shocked, 
but no more shocked than Sony, 
who had been enthusiastically 
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showing off software on their 
Nintendo-Sony CD peripheral 
and boasting about the partner- 
ship just the night before. 

Some of the facts of this case 
are indisputable. Nintendo 
definitely stunned Sony, but 
was that really enough to drive 
Sony to a conquering rage? 
“There was a bit of emotion, but 
[launching the first PlaySta- 
tion] was mainly pragmatic,” 
says Tristan Donovan, author 
of Replay: The History of Video 
Games. “Launching a games 
console is scarily expensive and 
high risk. The rewards might 
be huge, but get it wrong and 
the losses will be just as big. So 
the idea that Sony did it purely 
because they wanted revenge is 
a bit far-fetched. 

“Ken Kutaragi had been 
pushing for Sony to do the 
project for years but couldn’t 
get internal support for a 
number of reasons—the risk 
was just one reason. The way 
Nintendo broke away from its 
partnership with Sony annoyed 
the president of Sony enough to 
get the Play-Station project the 
go-ahead. But if Kutaragi didn’t 
have a sound business plan to 
start with, it would never have 
got that far.” 


e@Like Atari or Nintendo before it, 
PlayStation had become a by-word for video 
games. So when people thought of buying 

a console, they thought PlayStation—not 
Dreamcast, Gamecube, and Xbox—which 


were all new brands. 99 


—Tristan Donovan, author, Replay: The History 


of Video Games 


In reality, Nintendo simply 
made a few missteps that ended 
up rousing a sleeping dragon. 
Having overcome the many 
hurdles and perils of launching 
a console, Sony released the 
PlayStation into a very complex 
market—but one ripe for Sony’s 
eventual takeover. By the time 
the PlayStation launched in 
1994, the SNES was already 
5 years old and showing its age 
compared to new 3D consoles. 
The 3DO launched the previ- 
ous year but was completely 
underwhelming consumers 
with a poor list of games and an 
absurdly high price of $699.95 
(which is about $1,031 in 2010). 

The Atari Jaguar also had 
recently launched but posed no 


threat due to its lack of games 
and abysmal controller, which 
IGN’s Craig Harris called the 
“worst console controller ever 
made.” The only real threat was 
the doomed Sega Saturn and 
the looming 800 pound gorilla, 
Project Reality, which eventu- 
ally became the Nintendo 64. 
The lack of a consistent flow of 
compelling software for the N64 
allowed Sony to push ahead and 
become the dominant market 
leader, eventually selling 102 
million units, tripling sales of 
the N64, and more than 10 
times that of the Sega Saturn. 
All of this created another 
perfect environment to launch 
one of the crown jewels of the 
Sony empire: the PlayStation 2. 


“PlayStation 2 had all the mo- 
mentum,’ Donovan says. “It had 
millions of PlayStation owners 
who were minded to upgrade to 
the new PlayStation. Equally, 
there were plenty of Saturn and 
Nintendo 64 owners who prob- 
ably felt they backed the wrong 
horse last time around and so 
planned to buy Sony.” 

The PlayStation 2 launched 
in 2000, and few people were 
shocked to see it take over right 
where the first PlayStation left 
off. But it still had a lot of work 
to do to unseat Sega’s Dream- 
cast, which was slowly gaining 
momentum with hardcore 
gamers and sports-game fans 
with their outstanding “2K” 
sports game series. The 
Dreamcast featured powerful 
hardware at an affordable price 
and advanced online connectiv- 
ity. It also launched with great 
games such as Soul Calibur, 
Power Stone, and Sonic 
Adventure. Sega learned some 
valuable lessons from their 
failures with the Sega Saturn 
and came prepared to correct 
those mistakes. New problems, 
however, surprised Sega shortly 
after launch. 

The Dreamcast’s launch was 
very successful. Consumers 


66 [he PS2 may 
well be for the early 
alist century what 
the Atari VCS 2600 
was for the late 20th 
century99 


—Mark JP Wolf. professor, 
Concordia University 


snatched up Dreamcasts faster 
than Sega anticipated. Five 
hundred thousand consoles 
were sold in the first two weeks 
alone, but because of this, Sega 
experienced supply issues that 
halted a great deal of the sys- 
tem’s momentum. By the time 
Sony launched the PlayStation 
2, Sega simply wasn’t able to sell 
enough consoles to maintain a 
foothold in the market. By the 
time Dreamcasts were readily 
available, the oncoming Play- 
Station 2 hype machine was 
persuading millions of gamers 
to wait a year for Sony’s ad- 
vanced technology. 

“Brand loyalty had a lot to do 
with it,” says Mark J.P. Wolf, a 
professor at Concordia Univer- 
sity Wisconsin and the author of 
The Video Game Explosion: A 
History From Pong and Play- 
Station and Beyond, “and the fact 
that Sega had some failures in 
the years before the release of 
the Dreamcast. Also, techno- 
logically, the PS2 came out later 
but took advantage of more 
advanced technology. Because of 
timing, the PS2 was able to use a 
DVD-ROM storage system, 
whereas the Dreamcast, released 
earlier, only had CD-ROM stor- 
age technology.” 

Video-game historians often 
cite the DVD drive as the most 
important factor in the PS2’s 
launch. At the time of its debut, 
the PS2 was not only the cheap- 
est DVD player available, but it 
was also one of the highest qual- 
ity. This gave it a high degree 
of desirability to gamers and 
budget-minded families alike. 
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“The PlayStation brand 
was incredibly strong as well,” 
Donovan says. “Like Atari or 
Nintendo before it, PlaySta- 
tion had become a by-word for 
video games. So when people 
thought of buying a console, 
they thought PlayStation—not 
Dreamcast, GameCube, and 
Xbox—which were all new 
brands. It was also a much cooler 
brand. Nintendo was still seen 
as the company that catered to 
kids. Sega was seen as the loser 
of the last console war, although 
it was much closer initially than 
people tend to remember. And 
the Xbox had to get over all that 
anti-Microsoft feeling.” 

Sony had another advantage 
when the console launched. The 
PS2 had backward compatibility 
with PlayStation games. This 
went a very long way in assuag- 
ing the fears of wary gamers 
who noticed the PS2 lineup of 
launch games wasn't fantastic. 
It had some good games, such as 
TimeSplitters and EA Big’s SSX, 
but nothing truly stood out the 
way other system-launch titles 
did, such as the N64’s Super 
Mario 64 and the Dreamcast’s 
Soul Calibur. 

Backward compatibility also 
served as a type of amnesty to 


fans of competing systems. It 
allowed Sega Saturn and N64 
supporters to catch up on all of 
the PS games they'd missed by 
supporting the competition. 

Backward compatibility 
wasn't necessary for very long. 
The PS2 struggled to find great 
software initially, but in the sec- 
ond half of 2001, the system saw 
a number of its seminal classics 
come out: Final Fantasy X, Devil 
May Cry, Silent Hill 2, Metal 
Gear Solid 2: Sons of Liberty, 
Gran Turismo 3: A-spec, Ico, and 
Grand Theft Auto 3. All of these 
served as the benchmark for 
quality in their respective genres 
for years to come. 

This huge push of phenom- 
enal games helped the PS2 
survive and maintain dominance 
after the release of new systems 
from Nintendo and Microsoft in 
2001's holiday season. 

Just as Microsoft geared up 
to launch the Xbox brand, Sony 
may have caught a bit of good 
luck. Weeks before the Xbox’s 
launch, Grand Theft Auto 3 
began to steal mainstream 
headlines across the United 
States. The national media was 
again embroiled in debate about 
violence in video games, this 


time with GTA 3 as the focal 
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point. GTA 3 was only available 
on the PS2, so Sony ended up 
with hours upon hours of free 
national advertising just in time 
for the launch of Xbox. 

From that point onward, 
the onslaught of great games 
never stopped for the PS2. In 
the system’s young age, Sony al- 
ready established its reputation 
for having one of the greatest 
library of games ever assembled. 
The next year came and went 
with the debut of now classic 
franchises such as Ratchet 
and Clank, SOCOM, Kingdom 
Hearts, and a new installment 
in a returning series, Medal of 
Honor: Frontline. 

But even these great games 
were just a prelude to even great- 
er PS2 games. In 2004 and 2005, 
game developers released a 
number of PS2 titles considered 
to be some of the best games 
ever made: Shadow of the 
Colossus, God of War, Gran Tur- 
ismo 4, Resident Evil 4, Guitar 
Hero Metal Gear Solid 3, and 
Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas. 

MGS3 and Shadow of the 
Colossus satisfied the tradition- 
ally picky hardcore gamers, 
while new crowds of players 


experienced the fun of the 
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rhythm genre with Guitar Hero. 
The game became a must-have 
party game for every occasion 
and not-so-subtly evangelized 
the PS2 to millions of new po- 
tential customers. Meanwhile, 
Grand Theft Auto was stealing 
headlines again with the San 
Andreas “Hot Coffee” scandal, 
when someone discovered that 
deep within its code lurked a 
sex mini-game. The mini-game 
was only accessible through a 
series of complex hacks, but 
nonetheless, the game stole 
headlines everywhere and 


garnered massive media 
attention. This only helped it at 
retail, as San Andreas recorded 
sales of almost 21.5 million 
copies. Even in 2010, it remains 
the third best-selling video 
game of all time. 

“The PS2’s reign as the con- 
sole everyone was focused on 
lasted a good six years—2000 
through to 2006—so there's 
half a decade’s worth of indus- 


try innovation that went on,” 
Donovan says. “Music games 
became more Westernized, so 
you got Guitar Hero rather than 
madcap Japanese titles like 
PaRappa the Rapper. There was 
also a move away from having 
games that fitted neatly into 
one particular genre. The PS2- 
era Grand Theft Autos are the 
ultimate embodiment of this. 
Just look at San Andreas— it’s 
a driving game, a [shooter], a 
beat-'em-up, and [a role-playing 
game] with dancing and strat- 
egy subgames.” 

The PS2 library featured the 
very best games from almost 
every genre (Microsoft’s Xbox 
still maintained a sizable lead 
in with Halo when it came to 
first-person shooters) The PS2’s 
biggest innovation, however, 
may not have come from any 


of those games at all. Instead 

it came from an unpopular 
peripheral that never even took 
off during its own time: the 
PlayStation Eye. 

“Aside from the NES Power 
Glove, motion control had 
been more a pipe dream than 
a reality before the EyeToy,” 
Donovan says. “That got people 
in the industry thinking about 
it more. Couple that with the 
way the PS2’s success forced 
Nintendo to rethink its whole 
approach and there’s a very 
strong case that the embrace 
of motion control we see now 
thanks to the Wii has its origins 
with the PS2.” 

With the recent release of 
PlayStation Move (which uses 
the PS3’s successor to the Eye- 
Toy, the PlayStation Eye) and 
the release of Xbox 360’s Kinect 
peripheral, it’s interesting that 
the seeds of this movement 
could have been planted many 
years ago. 

Where does the PS2 stand 
in video-game history? It’s 
strange to think its legacy can’t 
be calculated exactly just yet. 
After all, the system hasn’t yet 
reached the end of its lifespan. 
PS2 games are still being made 
for the aging system, even 


though most major develop- 
ers have moved to the current 
generation of consoles. 

“Only time will tell what the 
PS2’s legacy will be like overall 
since the system is still in pro- 
duction, which is amazing con- 
sidering how old it is and how 
fast the industry advances,” 
Wolf says. “The PS2 may well be 
for the early 21st century what 
the Atari VCS 2600 was for the 
late 20th century.” 

With 145 million total 
worldwide sales and counting, 
we will remember the PS2 for 
much more than merely its age 
(though its longevity is certainly 
a lesson to hardware manu- 
facturers who want to stretch 
life out of a device.) “There's 
the helping hand it gave to the 
game industry's globalization,” 
Donovan says. “Although the 
first PlayStation did most of the 
work, the PS2 gave the industry 
a common platform that domi- 
nated the home-games market 
everywhere in the world. That 
encouraged publishers to start 
aiming their games at the global 
market, not just a few countries, 
and helped the industry become 
the multibillion dollar globe- 
straddling entertainment beast 
it is today.’—Andrew Groen 
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battered and bloodied 
fighter wobbles back 
and forth, unable to 
defend themselves and barely 
able to stand. A powerful voice 
from a mysterious unseen 
announcer booms: “Finish 
Him!” The soon-to-be victor 
pauses for amoment as he 
considers the best way to put 
his opponent out of their 
misery. Without warning, 

he crouches and unleashes a 


ferocious uppercut that literally 
knocks his foe’s head off their 


shoulders, causing blood to 
spew from the gaping hole 

in their neck. Jean-Claude 

Van Damme puts on a pair of 
sunglasses and coolly stands 
over his vanquished rival as the 
announcer declares him the 
winner by means of fatality. 

This is almost how the 
Mortal Kombat series began. 

“I was working on Super 
High-Impact Football, and 
[Mortal Kombat co-creator] 
John Tobias was working on 
Total Carnage,’ explains series 
co-creator Ed Boon. “We had 
gone to one of the coin-op trade 
shows and played Street Fighter 
II. What stood out to us most 
about the game was that the 
characters were so big on the 
screen. At the time, Midway 
had state-of-the-art digitized 


graphics technology that had 
been used in games like NARC. 
Midway said, ‘Hey, what other 
games or genres can we apply 
this graphic technology to?’ 
And we thought it would be 
cool to make a Jean-Claude Van 
Damme fighting game.” 

This planted the first seed of 
inspiration for Mortal Kombat, 
and John and Ed got to work. 
“We actually started mocking up 
the game—we took clips from 
Bloodsport and put them on- 
screen, trying to get something 
going visually. We sent them 
over to Van Damme and said, 
‘We want to make a game based 
on you. We were told that he 
had already signed a deal with 
Sega or somebody to do a game, 
so that kind of went away.” 

Undaunted by this setback, 
the group forged ahead and 
created original fighters loosely 
based on popular movie char- 
acters and actors (Kano/The 
Terminator, Johnny Cage/Van 
Damme, Liu Kang/Bruce Lee). 
Next, they added big uppercuts 
and over-the-top moves. The 
game started to generate 


buzz in the Midway offices, 
and the development team 
found themselves besieged by 
coworkers who wanted to see 
the work-in-progress. 

The office chatter would only 
increase upon the implementa- 
tion of the series’ trademark 
moves: fatalities. “The whole 
feature in Street Fighter II 
where you could make your 
opponent dizzy...it was a great 
feeling. But when you were the 
one to become dizzy, it was a 
terrible feeling,” explains Boon. 
“We decided to move that to 
the end of the fight as a free 
hit, so the guy wouldn't feel bad 
because he had already lost the 
fight. We thought, ‘Wouldn’t 
it be cool if you could do some- 
thing really gross and tear the 
guy's heart out or something 
like that?’ That got a ridiculous 
response from the office. We 
knew we were onto something 
with that, so we gave each 
character their own fatality, and 
upped the amount of blood.” 

While it seems that much 
of the game design came easy 
to the developers, a name 


The Mortal Kombat series has sold nearly 30 million 
copies and has generated billions of dollars in revenue. 


That “Sonya nude code” you heard so 
much about as a kid? It’s not real. 
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remained elusive for nearly the 
entire development cycle. Boon 
recalled the naming process in 
a 2008 interview with Official 
Xbox Magazine. “You know, it 
was called Kumite; it was called 
Dragon Attack; it was called 
Death Blow. Somebody wrote 
down the word ‘combat, and 
then someone wrote a K over it 
just to be kind of weird. And a 
pinball designer, a guy named 
Steve Ritchie, he was sitting in 
my office, and he said, ‘Why 
don’t you call it Mortal Kombat?’ 
Somebody wrote a K over the C 
and it just stuck.” 

Mortal Kombat appeared in 
arcades in fall 1992 and was an 
instant hit. “The first Mortal 
Kombat was a fresh arcade expe- 
rience for many, because rarely 
did you see a ‘realistic’ game 
with actors and violence but 
life-like gameplay, too,” explains 


The random guy that appears in the corner of the screen 
and yells “toasty” is Sound Designer Dan Forden. 


series aficionado and collector 
Dave Toister. “Knowing all the 
secrets was an impressive feat as 
well. But let’s be honest—it was 
the gore that probably drew in 
people at first.” The game con- 
tinued to draw crowds of players 
and curious onlookers well into 
1993, generating huge income 
for Midway. 

While gamers were more than 
happy to kill foe after foe in 
spectacular fashion, parents and 
politicians were less enthusias- 
tic. Concerned by the rising level 
of violence and adult content in 
games such as Night Trap, 
Splatterhouse 2, Pit Fighter, 
Lethal Forces, and of course, 
Mortal Kombat, U.S. Senators 
Herb Kohl (D.-Wisconsin.) 
and Joe Lieberman (then D.- 
Connecticut) initiated a series 
of hearings to address the issue. 
“From our perspective, it was 
kind of odd, because the game 
had already been out for a year 
in the arcades,” Boon says. “But 
it all kind of snowballed when 
Acclaim released the home 
versions and brought it to the 
mass market.” The result of the 
sessions was a mandate to the 


gaming industry to self-regulate 
within a year or else become sub- 
ject to government regulation. 

In response to this threat, 
Sega quickly created the 
Videogame Rating Council (the 
precursor to the ESRB) as well as 
a ratings system to help inform 
parents about a game’s content 
and target audience. “The whole 
‘You need a rating system thing, 
I actually agreed with,” Boon 
recalls. “I was like, ‘Yeah, this 
game is violent, and I wouldn’t 
want my 5-year-old to play it.” 
Released on September 13, 
1993, (or “Mortal Monday” 
according to the game’s market- 
ing blitz), the Sega Genesis ver- 
sion of Mortal Kombat was the 
first title that the council rated. 
Its designation was MA-13 
(Mature audiences, parental- 
discretion advised). 

In another concession to 
concerned parents and politi- 
cians, the game’s signature blood 
spatter and certain fatalities 
were only accessible through 
a “secret” code on the Gen- 
esis. The Super Nintendo port 
replaced blood with “sweat” and 
substituted many of the more 


brutal fatalities with less-graphic 
finishing moves. While many 
players were shocked at how 
Nintendo censored the game, 
the developers saw it differently. 
“Nintendo told us that they 
wanted the blood to be sweat. I 
never really fought it,” Boon re- 
calls. “We always thought, ‘Hey, 
it's their system; they define the 
rules. We were disappointed and 
figured that everyone would run 
out and get the Genesis version.” 
He was correct; Sega’s semi- 
censored cartridge easily outsold 
the SNES version. 

Shortly after the console 
release of Mortal Kombat, 
and with the sights of the 
government and crusading 
parents focused squarely on the 
franchise, Midway unleashed 
Mortal Kombat II in arcades 
nationwide. The game featured 
more of everything: more fight- 
ers, More Moves, more fatalities, 
and thanks to the use of motion 
capture, more realistic graphics. 
But MK2 wasn't only about 
more ways to injure and kill; a 
cheeky response to critics of the 
series’ violence, players could 
now humiliate opponents with 


Dan Pesina played Johnny Cage, Scorpion, Sub-Zero, and Reptile in the original 
game. He played all four, as well as Smoke and Noob Saibot, in MK 2. 
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“friendships” (Johnny Cage 
would sign an autograph, and 
Raiden would summon a min- 
iature version of himself that 
said “Yippie!”) and also perform 
“babalities,” which turned foes 
into cute, infant versions 

of themselves. 

Once again, Acclaim handled 
the conversion of MK2 to home 
consoles, but thanks to poor 
sales of the original MK for the 
SNES, Nintendo didn’t push to 
censor the game. While most 
had favored the Genesis version 
of Mortal Kombat, players like 
Dave Toister jumped to the 
SNES for the sequel. “It was a 
no-brainer—the SNES version 
was far superior. Not only were 
the graphics and sound better 
on the Super Nintendo, but 
the Genesis version lacked a 
critical gameplay element— 
they removed the ducking low 
punch, so now both high-punch 
and low-punch did uppercuts. 
To the average player this might 
be no big deal, but to a hardcore 
arcade fan, it was an awful 
gameplay omission.” 

Mortal Kombat 2 was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by 
Mortal Kombat 3, Ultimate 


Mortal Kombat 3, and Mortal 
Kombat Trilogy. Though many 
feel that the franchise peaked 
right around this time, the 
rapid pace of releases and Mid- 
way’s desire to make as much 
money as possible didn’t go 
unnoticed by the development 
team. “I’ve always been of the 
feeling that you can’t push 

too many games out,” Boon 
says. ‘In the past we've done © 
that, but it certainly wasn’t my 
choice. There were times when 
a game was requested because 
of the [financial] situation of 
Midway—they needed to have 
a game made.” 

But games were not enough, 
and it wasn’t long before the 
franchise got the Hollywood 
treatment. Unlike most game- 
to-movie projects, the Mortal 
Kombat film is generally 
regarded as a success—fans 
liked it, and it made over 
$122 million worldwide. Even 
the soundtrack was a hit. 
Unfortunately, the sequel was 
a flop, as were the live-action 
TV-show and cartoon that 
eventually followed. 

Mortal Kombat 4 hit arcades 


in 1997, and in addition to 
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delivering “more of everything,” 
the developers introduced 
weapons and 3D graphics to 
the series. It sold well, but 

the game’s relatively substan- 
tial changes fell flat to some 
long-time fans. It wouldn't 

be the only MK game to be 
released that year. While Ed 
and his team worked on MK4, 
John Tobias and his own team 


developed the side-scrolling 
adventure game Mortal Kombat 
Mythologies: Sub-Zero. Like 
MK4, Sub-Zero received a 
mixed reaction, but thanks to 
an enthusiastic fan base, it still 
managed to sell over a million 
copies. Both titles were com- 
mercial successes, but cracks 
in the series’ foundation were 
starting to show. 

In 1999 the house of Mortal 
Kombat came crashing down 
when Tobias left Midway in 
the middle of a project. “When 
John and his team finished 
Sub-Zero, they started working 
on Special Forces while we were 
working on an arcade game 
called The Grid,” Boon recalls. 
“So we were kind of working in 
parallel, and that’s when John 
and some of the Special Forces 
team left the company. We 
finished up our arcade game, 
and the guys who remained 
from the other team finished 
Special Forces.” Unsurprisingly, 
the game was a commercial and 
critical failure; that, combined 
with the sudden departure of 
Tobias, led to rumors of a rift 
between the two partners that 
still persists to this day. 


Boon says no animosity or 
feud exists. “I talked to John 
today about some stuff. We 
never had any kind of [falling] 
out. We talk all the time; there 
was never any animosity,’ he 
explains. “The fact of the matter 
is that when he left, he started 
working on Tao Feng: Fist of 
the Lotus, and I started working 
on Deadly Alliance—both were 
fighting games. The reality was 
that we were competitors at that 
point, but we both understood 
the situation. I don’t remember 
omitting him from any credits or 
anything like that. I would guess 
that his face being removed 
from the pit was probably a legal 
thing, that we couldn’t have him 
in there without his signature 
or something like that. John’s a 
huge influence, and I have always 
liked working with him.” 

The early 2000s saw the 
further decline of the franchise. 
It reached its low point in 2002 
with Mortal Kombat Advance, a 
port of Ultimate Mortal Kombat 
3 for the GameBoy Advance. The 
game was so bad that it earned 
the lowest score possible—an 
0.0 out of 10O—from Electronic 
Gaming Monthly. “That game 
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was approved, put into produc- 
tion, and developed, and I had 
no idea,’ Boon recalls. “When 

I first played it, they literally 

had one frame of animation for 
Nightwolf’s kick. One frame. But 
decisions had already been made 
and it was so far along that I just 


kind of divorced myself from it. 
And they finished the game.” 


bf 


After a few years away 
from the spotlight, the series 
returned with a string of 
successful games, including 
Deception, Shaolin Monks, 
and Armageddon. Each game 
sold fairly well and was well 
received by critics, but the 
titles were quickly forgotten. In 
2007 the MK team was hard at 
work on what was described as 
a reboot and a gritty return to 
the series’ roots. To the disap- 
pointment of some and the 
delight of many, that project 
was scrapped in favor of Mor- 
tal Kombat vs. DC Universe. 
Despite the odd pairing and 
the watered-down violence, 
MK vs. DC sold over 1.9 mil- 
lion copies. Unfortunately 
for the financially troubled 
Midway, this wasn’t enough to 
save the company, and it filed 
for bankruptcy in 2009. 

But the Mortal Kombat story 
doesn't end there. The Chicago 
development house responsible 
for the series has been renamed 
NetherRealm Studios and is now 
part of Warner Interactive. As 
for that abandoned reboot from 
2007? That game was revealed 
to be back in production at E3 


2010 and is slated for a 2011 re- 
lease. “It’s the biggest departure 
from the recent 3D games that 
we ve had,” Boon explains. “It’s a 
return to the M-rated stuff, the 
2D gameplay, the violence of it 
all, and the fatalities. What made 
the original Mortal Kombat big 
is what we're embracing.” 

Can the new Mortal Kombat 
return the series to its former 
glory and connect with the fans 
who have eagerly devoured any 
game emblazoned with the 
famed dragon logo? “I think 
that this game being embraced 
like it is validates the direc- 
tion we decided to take,” Boon 
explains. “Going back to the 
blood and the violence is the 
right move.” Superfan Toister 
agrees. ‘I can honestly say I’ve 
never been this excited for the 
rebirth of a series. As a 2D fight- 
ing game fan, Street Fighter IV 
had me pretty stoked at launch. 
This [Mortal Kombat] game 
is much like that, and more. It 
seems to be doing everything 
right. If it indeed retains classic 
styling, but updated with today’s 
modern tech, it will be a true MK 
fan’s dream come true.” 
—Aaron Thomas 
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s with many great 
conflicts, the ongoing 
(but mostly one- 
sided) war between the Call 

of Duty and Medal of Honor 
first-person shooter franchises 
started with common origins: 
Call of Duty creator Infinity 
Ward was founded primarily 
by ex-pats of studio 2015, Inc., 
who worked on 2002’s excellent 
Medal of Honor: Allied Assault 
for PC. After unleashing that 
well-received beast, dozens of 
staffers set out to work at their 
own development studio, but 
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their first project didn't fall very 
far from the proverbial tree. It 
did, however, plant the roots for 
what is now the most popular 
annual series in gaming. 

Call of Duty debuted for 
PC on October 29, 2003, and 
would help establish many of 
the hallmarks that would drive 
the franchise, and the related 
genre, to unbridled success. The 
cinematic shooter presented 
three interwoven tales of sol- 
diers from each of the primary 
Allied forces (United States, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union), 
offered a thrilling campaign 
packed with excellent sound 
design and stellar visuals, and 
delivered an online multiplayer 
experience that introduced the 
now-standard killcam within its 
32-man battles. 


Reviewers responded in kind 
with largely glowing critiques, 
resulting in a Metacritic average 
of 91. Sal Accardo of GameSpy 
labeled Call of Duty “an intense, 
finely tuned thrill ride that 
will have you ducking in your 
chair and clutching your mouse 
until your knuckles turn white,” 
adding that “it feels as if Infinity 
Ward looked at Allied Assault, 
said ‘We can do this better, and 
then went out and did it.” 

An expansion pack—Call of 
Duty: United Offensive, devel- 
oped externally by Grey Matter 
Interactive—launched in Sep- 
tember 2004, again notching 
positive reviews for its exciting 
campaign and expanded 
multiplayer suite, which added 
even more series-standard 
features like a ranking system 
and the Domination game type. 
Activision also enlisted Spark 
Unlimited for that fall’s Call of 
Duty: Finest Hour for Play- 
Station 2, Xbox, and GameCube, 
a solidly received side story 
to the original PC release. But 
Infinity Ward was busy plugging 
away at a proper sequel, with its 
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IGN: 9.3/10 


1UP: A+ 
EDGE: 
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Nearly every bit 

of the experience, 
such as the im- 
mensely detailed 
visuals, cinematic 
cutscenes, and the 
intense shootouts 
in varying settings, 
Was unlike any- 
thing previously 
seen ona television 
screen. 


eyes set on not only taking hold 
of the PC market but making its 
own waves on consoles as well. 

Call of Duty 2 stormed the 
beaches of the Xbox 360 debut 
on November 15, 2005—the 
PC version dropped three weeks 
prior—and proceeded to hand- 
ily usurp first-party titles like 
Perfect Dark Zero and Project 
Gotham Racing 3 on its path to 
becoming a best-selling launch 
title. For Call of Duty veterans, 
the sequel built strongly upon 
the best aspects of the original, 
with an intense and vivid cam- 
paign, further enhanced enemy 
and buddy A.I., and expanded 
multiplayer options. 

But for Xbox 360 players, Call 
of Duty 2 represented a new 
brand of shooter euphoria. Near- 
ly every bit of the experience, 
such as the immensely detailed 
visuals, cinematic cut-scenes, 
and the intense shootouts in 
varying settings, was unlike 
anything previously seen on 
a television screen, especially 
if you owned a relatively new 
HDTV. Unsurprisingly, Call of 
Duty 2 was as big a hit with 
reviewers as it was with launch 
console owners, pulling a 
Metascore of 89. IGN reviewer 


World af War: 84% 
Modern Warfare 2: 94% 


Douglass C. Perry described the 
game as “a fantastic, engaging, 
and nerve-rattling World War 
Il experience,’ further praising 
its “intense attention to the 
minutiae that grips on to you 
and doesn’t let go.” 

Call of Duty again treated the 
last-gen consoles to their own 
side story with Call of Duty 2: 
Big Red One, this time helmed 
primarily by Treyarch, which 
had most recently developed the 
sharp Spider-Man 2 adaptation. 
But Big Red One wouldn’t be 
the studio’s lone contribution 
to the Call of Duty oeuvre, as 
Activision’s apparent appetite 
for annual releases didn’t line up 
with Infinity Ward’s lengthier 
development cycles. 

As such, the following holiday 
season saw the release of Call 
of Duty 3, the first core entry 
in the series that Infinity Ward 
didn’t develop. Instead, Treyarch 
brought the series back for 
another World War II jaunt, but 
the results were strikingly famil- 
iar to those of the previous game 
despite the addition of scripted 
melee moments. But with 
the recent release of two new 


consoles, Activision targeted 

a much wider landing zone for 
the third entry, with versions 
released for the PlayStation 3, 
Xbox 360, Wii, Xbox, and Play- 
Station 2—but not PC. 

Call of Duty 3 earned its share 
of glowing reviews, but the 
praise wasn't nearly as universal. 
Some critics admonished the 
entry for feeling stale and 
derivative; many also noted 
glitches and frustrating design 
decisions. In his C+ review for 
1UP.com, Garnett Lee pointed 
out the familiar mission objec- 
tives, which “feel like you're just 
going through the motions, and 
none of it ever really leads up to 
anything special.” And though 
he thought the online multi- 
player helped make up for the 
lacking campaign, he ultimately 
opined, “Even for those who 
wind up enjoying the online 
component, Call of Duty 3 will 
long since have been forgotten a 
year from now.” 

Despite the less concrete criti- 
cal reception for the game, Call 
of Duty 3 still managed to move 
a boatload of units—hardly 
surprising, considering the 


multiplatform release. But the 
series best days were still ahead 
of it, as Infinity Ward was ready 
to return the franchise to its 
glory days by tearing down most 
everything gamers thought they 
knew about it. 

That game would turn out to 
be 2007's Call of Duty 4: Modern 
Warfare, a bold statement that 
pulled the franchise out of the 
muck and mire of the World 
War II trenches for a fresh, 
contemporary setting. The title 
proved an immediate top seller 
for the PlayStation 3, Xbox 360, 
and PC and quickly became the 
series best-reviewed entry to 
date, notching a 94 on Metac- 
ritic, with more than a dozen 
outlets—GamePro included— 
assigning it the highest score on 
their respective scales. 

While not a dramatic struc- 
tural break from the gameplay of 
earlier entries, the single-player 
campaign ratcheted up the 
cinematic tone of the missions, 
leaving moments like escaping a 
sinking cargo ship and witness- 
ing a nuclear blast from within 
the fallout zone indelibly marked 
on players’ minds. And though 
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Xbox 360 owners had a chance 


to test out the multiplayer 
months early through a public 
beta test, the final product 
became an immediate sensation 
on all platforms, shaping play- 
ers’ expectations for the genre 
and all future releases of the 
franchise. The in-depth ranking 
system, paired with customiz- 
able classes and player identifi- 
cation details, engaged shooter 
fans like nothing before it. 

GamePro reviewer Travis 
Moses called Modern Warfare 
“the one must-have game of 
2007”—a bold claim in a release 
season that included BioShock 
and Halo 3, among other smash 
hits—while Official Xbox Maga- 
zine reviewer Ryan McCaffrey 
noted that “Infinity Ward's 
enthusiasm for being freed of 
World War II shines through 
in every moment of gameplay, 
and this swing for the fences 
has belted Call of Duty 4 way 
out of the park.” But the series 
wasn't completely finished with 
its initial theater of war, as 
evidenced by Treyarch’s Call of 
Duty: World at War. 

World at War intended to 
give the World War II setting 
one last shot in the arm while 


Infinity Ward prepped a sequel 


to Modern Warfare, and the 
November 10, 2008, release 
certainly felt like a more 
intense offering than the series’ 
early entries. Treyarch fully 
embraced the “Mature” rating 
(the first three games had a 
“Teen” rating) afforded by the 
success of Call of Duty 4, and 
the studio loaded the game with 
increasingly detailed depictions 
of death, archival footage of 
executions, and frequent 
vulgarities provided by actor 
Kiefer Sutherland. 

But while the title again 
amassed huge sales across a 
wider selection of platforms 
(with versions also prepared 
for Wii, PlayStation 2, and 
Nintendo DS), reviewers didn’t 
offer World at War the same 
type of reverence as its immedi- 
ate predecessor. IGN reviewer 
Jason Ocampo claimed, “It’s 
easy to be jaded about World 
War II shooters, but Treyarch 
makes a convincing argument 
to stay excited with World at 
War,” and called the game a 
“solid, confident shooter with 
plenty to offer the casual and 
hardcore alike.” In his review 
for Variety, Tom Chick offered 
more pointed criticism, calling 
the strong visuals and gameplay 


[Modern Warfare’s] 
single-player cam- 
paign ratcheted up 
the cinematic tone 
of the missions, leav- 
ing moments like 
escaping a sinking 
cargo ship and wit- 
nessing a nuclear 
blast from within 
the fallout zone 
indelibly marked 
on players minds. 


“iterations of [Call of Duty 4] 
minus that game's character, 
urgency and relevance.’ 

Indeed, World at War was 
largely created in the template 
of Modern Warfare, but it made 
its own contributions to the se- 
ries, including the capability to 
play several campaign missions 
cooperatively with three others, 
plus numerous new multiplayer 
perks. But the most memorable 


of the bunch has to be the 


Nacht der Untoten (or Nazi 
Zombies) online co-op offering. 
In the riotous bonus mode, up 
to four players work together 

to keep waves of undead Nazis 
out of a confined building. 

It might’ve single-handedly 
shattered the series’ focus on re- 
alism, but it’s hard to argue with 
the pure entertainment level. 

But if World at War was only 
a small step forward, the Call of 
Duty franchise wouldn't have 
to wait long for its next gigantic 
leap: The follow-up to the 
immensely successful Modern 
Warfare launched in late 2009 
in the wake of tremendous 
anticipation and game-of-the- 
year buzz. In a strange move, 
Infinity Ward decided to ditch 
the Call of Duty moniker alto- 
gether, as the game was initially 
referred to simply as “Modern 
Warfare 2.” But they eventually 
readopted the franchise tag 
before release. 

Whatever it was called, the 
Modern Warfare 2 was a retail 
smash, selling some 4.7 million 
units on the first day and more 
than 20 million to date. But it 
also garnered similarly glossy 
reviews from critics, notching 
the same Metascore as the first 


Modern Warfare. Billed as a 


bigger, bolder expansion of 
Infinity Ward’s previous release, 
Modern Warfare 2 courted 


controversy for its sometimes 
over-the-top campaign, which 
includes a mission where you 
play alongside terrorists shoot- 
ing up an airport, and the game 
upset some hardcore multiplayer 
fans with newcomer-friendly 
additions. 

That didn’t stop Modern 
Warfare 2 from amassing im- 
mense critical acclaim from most 
reviewers. In his Giant Bomb 
review, Jeff Gerstmann stated 
that “the improvements are nu- 
merous, and they are supremely 
satisfying,’ ultimately declaring, 
“If you've ever been interested 
in a first-person shooter, buy 
this game.” GamesRadar writer 
George Walker called the game 
better than Modern Warfare 
“in almost every way,” claiming, 
“In terms of sheer drama and 
show-stopping set pieces ac- 
companied by laser-sharp FPS 
controls, Modern Warfare 2 is 
your daddy.” 

But the surprising fallout 
from Modern Warfare 2’s suc- 
cess dramatically changed many 
fans’ perspectives on publisher 
Activision and the future of the 
series. In March 2010, Infinity 


Ward studio heads Jason West 
and Vince Zampella were dis- 
missed for “breaches of contract 
and insubordination,” according 
to an Activision filing with the 
SEC, leading to the subse- 
quent departures of dozens of 
other staffers from the studio. 
Lawsuits for the control of the 
Modern Warfare brand and 
unpaid royalties are currently 
pending between Activision and 
the former heads, and West and 
Zampella have since created 
Respawn Entertainment, which 
is working on its first game for 
rival publisher Electronic Arts. 
The Call of Duty franchise 
soldiers on, however, with the 
release of Call of Duty: Black 
Ops, a Cold War-era shooter 
that could be Treyarch’s first 
masterpiece in the series. 
Meanwhile, Activision intends 
to release even more Call of Duty 
entries, with the remains of 
Infinity Ward and the newly es- 
tablished studio Sledgehammer 
Games working on new titles. 
But whatever the future holds 
for the series, the immense 
impact of Infinity Ward, the 
initial series entries, and Mod- 
ern Warfare will never expire or 
be forgotten. 
—Andrew Hayward 


The Call of Duty franchise 
has given us a ton of memo- 
rable moments over the 
years. Here are some of the 
GamePro editors favorites, 
in no particular order: 


Nuclear Winter: 

Modern Warfare’s nuclear 
explosion and the resulting 
aftermath still stand as one of 
the most haunting moments in 


all of gaming. 


The Battle of 

Pointe du Hoc: 

This brutal and gut-wrenching 
offensive on Omaha Beach 
against a fortified German force 
kicks off Call of Duty 2 with a 
major bang. 


Death From Above: 
Sitting in the guts of the 
AC-130H Spectre in Modern 
Warfare provides one of the 
most viscerally satisfying mo- 


ments in the franchise’s history. 


Nazi Zombies: 

A fantastic mix of online may- 
hem and undead science fiction, 
this multiplayer extra quickly 
became an office favorite from 
day one. 


All Ghillied Up: 


Modern Warfare’s terrific 

sniper mission had a little bit 

of everything, culminating in a 
long-distance skill shot and an 
agonizing standoff while waiting 
for rescue. 


Chopper Gunner: 
Gaining access to this devastat- 
ing killstreak reward is one of 
the highlights of Modern 
Warfare 2’s online mode—if 
you re the one raining down 


heavy on the battlefield, that is. 


Dog Whisperer: 

We love animals of all kinds, but 
the dogs featured in Call of Duty 
only have one thing on their 
minds: Ripping your throat out. 
That means returning the favor 
with a sudden neck snap is just a 
part of the circle of life. 
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How did a team of Canadian developers make a 


W 


work? We quizzed the game’s senior producer on 


the challenges and changes made during Dead 
Rising 2’s development. 


PS3, Xbox 360, PC 


@ Developer: Blue Castle 
$ 


# Publisher: Capcom 
@ ESRB: M 


J ith their previous 
development 

: ) experience limited 
to baseball video games, 
Vancouver-based Blue Castle 
Games was probably not the 
first team that fans expected 
would create a well-received 
sequel to one of the first Xbox 
360 hits from Japan. With 
Dead Rising 2—a game that 
earned an Editor’s Choice from 
GamePro, an 80-point review 
average on Metacritic, and the 
third spot on the sales charts 
for September despite only 


three days on the market—Blue 
Castle has done just that. With 
the first game offering a fun but 
flawed experience, Blue Castle 
faced a challenge in remaining 
faithful to the eccentricities of 
the original while improving 

its flaws. Dead Rising 2 Senior 
Producer Jason Leigh discusses 
how the team tackled the 
franchise's second outing. 


GamePro: How did Blue Cas 


| “3 a See I cam semen 
end up working with Capcon 


on Dead Rising 2° 

Jason Leigh: Early on, Capcom 
was looking for a Western devel- 
oper to pick up the franchise 
and do the sequel. In fact, [Keiji] 
Inafune-san has been incredibly 
vocal about that the last few 
years—wanting to get more 


of his development done with 
Western developers—and we 
ended on a short list. We man- 
aged to provide a prototype to 
them that convinced them we 


had the goods to pull it off. 


the first game 


handle a franchise that’s been 
on the shelf for that long? 

JL: When you're making a 
game like this over a 3-year 
time frame, you aren't really 
cognizant of the time. We never 
really thought of it in terms of 
this game is going to come out 
so many years after the first 
one. We simply took it on. We 
looked at the merits of the first 
game and thought about what 
is it about Dead Rising that was 
successful and what we needed 
to incorporate in Dead Rising 2. 


GP: The first Dead Rising had a 
! ec] at [ > wit | 1its ma | 
tt JU PICK a new 
lo ids apart from 
he original while still maintain- 
in: me elements? 


JL: We went back and forth 

on that one a lot in preproduc- 
tion. It naturally evolved. You 
need that mall environment, 
where there are stores that you 
can loot with opportunities for 
humor, clothing, and a massive 
variety of weapons. We knew 
we wanted that element in 
there again. And the natural 
progression for us was to try 
and layer in another level of 
gameplay, and [as] soon as we 
stumbled across the idea of 
bringing money into the mix, 
the casino world immediately 
clicked. There are so many op- 
portunities there with gambling 
and purchasing things from the 
pawn shops. 

And just from an Americana 
standpoint, having something 
that was obviously inspired by 
Reno or Vegas provided oppor- 
tunities to do interesting things 
with the type of zombies you 
would find in that environment. 
I don’t remember how exactly 
we came up with that idea, 
but as soon as someone said 
“What about Vegas?”—boom, it 
totally clicked. 


GP: Why did you drop the 
photography element that was 
in the first Dead Rising from 
the sequel? 

JL: Early on we considered it. 
But as soon as we decided we 
wanted to pursue the combo 
weapons, we knew that was 
going to be the signature me- 
chanic for Chuck Greene. As a 
result, doing that and trying to 
layer photography on top would 
have watered down the combo 
weapons. What’s cool about the 
franchise now is that we've got 
Frank West the photojournal- 
ist, and he’s got his main tool, 
which is his camera; and we[’ve] 
got Chuck Green the ex-moto- 
cross hero and handyman, and 
his main tools are the duct tape 
and the combo weapons. | think 
that the franchise is evolving 

in an interesting way around 
the characters and the game- 
play mechanics. 


GP: What was the creative 
process for inventing these 
weapons? Did you pull from pop 
culture, or were these your own 
sick-and-twisted creations? 


e6A number of 
[weapon ideas] 
came from trips 
down to Home 
Depot. We would 
take a few designers 
down there and just 
have them wander 
around a hardware 
store and looking 
for interesting ways 
to kill Zombies.99 


—Jason Leigh, 
senior producer 


for Dead Rising 2 
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JL: The ideas came from a vari- 
ety of places. There are weapons 
in there that some people would 
recognize from horror movies. 
A number of them came from 
trips down to Home Depot. 

We would take a few designers 


down there and just have them 
wander around a hardware store 
and looking for interesting ways 
to kill zombies. 

One of the most interesting 
things we found while we were 
developing the combo weapons 
was that it was always more 
interesting when we found 
two relatively useless things 
that would become something 
good when they were combined 
versus a deadly weapon plus a 
deadly weapon to make an even 
more deadly weapon. That was 
probably the biggest challenge, 
to look for some of the weapons 
that are pretty useless on their 
own but make the player want 
to get them to a combo room so 
he can turn them in to some- 
thing really deadly. 


GP: How do you do that without 
frustrating the player? 

JL: It comes down to risk and 
reward, because at its heart, 
Dead Rising is a little bit of an 
RPG. You've got a character 

that starts out capable but is 
not as powerful in the begin- 
ning of the game as he is at the 


end. Having a little bit of that 
frustration in the beginning— 
making the player wish he had 
more inventory space, managing 
the slots for food and weapons 
while considering a weapon’s 
durability—as soon as you level 
up the character and get more 
slots, you feel more powerful. 
Theoretically, it’s a cycle where 
the player really gets involved 
with that RPG element. 


GP: One of the most controver- 
sial features of the original game 
is the save system. Was there 

a give-and-take of different 
iterations for the save system in 
this game? 

JL: Right away we knew we 
wanted to address the main 
issue with the old save system— 
that you could paint yourself in 
to a corner. Whether or not you 
regard the save system as a con- 
venience or a gameplay device, 
if at the end of the day that 
system allows people [to] put 
themselves in a position from 
which they cannot finish the 
game and they become frus- 
trated, that’s not a good design 
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decision. We arrived where we 
did in the end [by] trying to bal- 
ance both ends of the spectrum. 
One was retaining that sense 
of dread as you're running 
around. If you're down to your 
last health bar, we still wanted 
you to have to seek out a bath- 
room and save. However, we 
wanted multiple save slots so 
you had some options. We could 
have added 55 slots, but we felt 
that three [save-game slots] 
was a classic videogame thing, 
and it left a little bit of strategy 
around which save to overwrite. 


GP: When youre receiving 
quests, it’s not clear whether 
youre going to run into a stan- 
dard survivor or a psychopath. 
Is that a decision you guys made 
on purpose? 

JL: Yeah. That was taken largely 
from the first Dead Rising, 
where you would expect a survi- 
vor but it would turn out to bea 
psychopath. I personally like the 
element of keeping the player 
guessing. You're getting calls [in 
regard] to events that are hap- 
pening around the city, and you 
don't really know when you get 


there if it’s someone that needs 
to be saved or someone that’s 
going to attack you. 


GP: At what point in Dead 
Rising 2’s development did 

you propose the two multi- 
player modes? 

JL: Terror is Reality was one 
of the earliest ideas. That was 
Inafune-san again. He came to 
us with this crazy idea of doing 
a kind of Takeshi’s Castle— 
which we know as MXC in 
North America—and blending 
that with zombies. The idea was 
really compelling, so we took it 
away and explored it. 

All along, we knew that fans 
really wanted to play Dead 
Rising co-op through the story 
mode. That’s pretty much a 
staple of games now. It’s hard 
to beat the experience of going 
in with a buddy, so we knew we 
wanted to tackle that. In the 
end we have these two online 
modes, so people can pick 
whether they want to jump 
online, play with anyone, and 
have these quick experiences, or 
call up a buddy and say, “Let’s go 


to town for a couple of hours on 


@@ lerror is Reality 
was one of the earli- 
est ideas. [hat was 
[Keiji] Inafune-san 
again. He came to 
us with this crazy 
idea of doing a kind 
of ‘Takeshis Castle— 
which we know 

as MXC in North 


America—and 
blending that with 
ZOmbies.99 

—Jason Leigh 


zombies.” | think it’s pretty cool 
where we ended up. 


GP: Only one person can 
progress when you're playing 
co-op. Was this something that 
you always had in mind, or did 
technical reasons prevent play- 
ers from progressing together? 


JL: That decision came about 
mostly because of the ease of 
making sure that the host, who 
already has a save point in the 
story, could progress, and as 
you progress everything is kept 
chronologically. The problem 
with the guest coming in and 
doing the same thing is that 
if he drops in to a game that’s 
three missions in advance of 
wherever his position is at the 
moment, that’s a little bit of a 
harder problem to solve. 
Perhaps [this issue’s] 
something that we'll look at 
in the future, but we felt that 
having the host maintaining the 
story progression but giving the 
guest the benefit of coming in, 
earning the experience, earning 
money, and then being able to 
carry that back to their game is 
worth it. It’s almost the co-op 
equivalent of a “New Game 
plus,” where [the guest] can 
restart his story, take his char- 
acter to the beginning, and get 
stronger so he can beat a part 
that he can’t get through. 


GP: Why did you decide to have 


the winnings from Terror Is 


Reality carry over to the single- 
player game? 

JL: | think that was pretty 
natural. We wanted to give a 
reward for playing Terror Is 
Reality. The same way with Halo: 
Reach: you play; you get credits; 
and you can use those to buy 
your character armor and that 
sort of thing. We just want to 
reward the player so they don’t 
feel like they’re going off and 
having fun, but that there is no 
real benefit once they come back 
to the game. 


GP: What combo items or Terror 
Is Reality games didn’t make it 
in to the game? 

JL: Yeah, there is always stuff 
left on the cutting-room floor. 
Sometimes you leave some 

of your favorite ideas on the 
cutting-room floor. The beauty 
of working on a game like this 
is that—hopefully down the 
road—there are sequels and so 
on. If that opportunity comes 
around, we obviously have a lot 
of ideas to get a head start. 


GP: Did you create any weapons 
that we'll never see? 


JL: Let’s just say that there were 
several ideas using the massager 
that I don’t think we could ever 
put in the game. [Laughs] 


GP: At what point did the idea 
for Dead Rising 2’s download- 
able prologue Case Zero come 
into play? 

JL: If I can recall correctly, that 
was about halfway through the 
development. Inafune-san came 
to us with the idea that [since] 
once we get toward the end 
there [would be] the expecta- 
tion of a demo, that we would 
try something very different. 
We took his idea and explored 

a little bit and decided that it 
would be a lot of fun to do some- 
thing very much like a vertical 
slice of Dead Rising 2—make 
sure that all the core mechanics 
were in there, but do it in a very 
different setting and make sure 
that it filled in some of that gap 
between the first Dead Rising 
and Dead Rising 2. Naturally, it 
evolved into this prologue where 
we could explore some of Chuck 
Green’s backstory, find out how 
Katy was infected, and find out 
how those characters ended 


up in the beginning of Dead 
Rising 2. 


GP: Case Zero stands on its own, 
but it also fits with Dead Rising 
and the sequel. Is Dead Rising 

2 epilogue Case West going to 
receive a similar treatment? 

JL: Obviously, it’s very differ- 
ent doing the prologue versus 
the epilogue, because with the 
prologue, we could start you out 
at level 1 with Chuck Green and 
then we could give the reward 
of having your experience carry 
over to Dead Rising 2. I guess 

all I can say at this point about 
Case West is that a lot of things 
will be handled differently in the 
transition between Dead Rising 
2 to the epilogue. 


GP: The original Dead Ris- 

ing came out at a time when 
downloadable content wasn't 
popular on Xbox Live. But the 
marketplace has changed since 
2006. How did this play into the 
development of Dead Rising 2? 
JL: [ think we knew from an 
early stage that we wanted 
some sort of DLC in there. 
Case Zero and Case West are 


obviously DLC, but large DLC. 
The clothing-pack DLC that we 
did was one of the ways that 

we wanted a little bit of an 
added value to the players, and 
we didn’t want those things to 
simply be superficial, so taking 
it that extra mile and adding 
the gameplay affects to those 
customs was a lot of fun. I think 
that the users are enjoying that, 
and hopefully, we'll be able to do 


more of that in the future. 


GP: Is there anything else about 
Dead Rising 2 we should know? 
JL: [ think that the biggest com- 
pliment we received from several 
reviews and forum posts is that 
we created a game that’s very 
much like the first one. That 

was always our primary goal: 

not to abandon what people 
liked about Dead Rising. Hearing 
people say that they can't believe 
that the first one was made in 


Japan and the second in Vancou- 
ver, Canada...I think that’s the 
ultimate compliment for us. 


News Editor Dave Rudden and 
Editorial Intern Emanuel Maiberg 
contributed to this story. 


Arcades, in their original format, are dead. With home consoles and 
computers providing games with better graphics, the days of heading 
to your local mall to drop some quarters into the hottest new titles 
have long since passed. With video games more popular than ever, 
players still have a need to experience them in a social setting. 


Enter Babycastles. 

Babycastles has presented unique exhibits featuring the most in- 
ventive and impressive independent games for over a half decade all 
over New York. Babycastles organizers Kunal Gupta and Syed Amin 
Salahuddin discuss how the exhibitions came about, what they’ve 


shown, and what they represent. Babycastles’ Manhattan installa- 
tion will be at 217 East 42nd Street through December 29. 


Babycastles: Visualizations 
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